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Has anyone ever told you that, in one respect, you 
are as rich as Rockefeller—as well off as Schwab and 
J. P- Morgan? Well—you are. 


When youwere born Nature deposited to your credit 
in the Bank of Life a great big ample capital of— TIME. 


You have all the Time there is—twenty-four hours 
each day. In that one thing, you’re as rich as the 
wealthiest man in the world. 


And mark well, you can exchange Time for Money, 
but all the wealth in the world won’t buy one addi- 
tional second for a man. Ifit would, billionaires would 
be fighting on your doorstep, bidding fabulous sums for 
a bit of your time added to their span of life. 


You can trade your time for anythingtheworld holds. 


If you want Money—Success—just invest a little of 
your Time properly and the reward is yours. 


A few of the spare evening hours, now idled or 
wasted away, will bring you back cashable knowledge 
—Specialized Training. You can easily acquire these 
things that bring you more money and human hands 
can’t take them away from you. 


No sensible man aspires to be enormously wealthy. 


But every fellow who has a drop of real, red blood, 
and is concerned for the comfort and well being of 
those near and dear to him, does want to progress— 
make enough money to be independent. 


Ex-President Taft said to me one night at dinner, 
e€ men you serve are in earnest.” 


Certainly fhey are. They have to be earnest in their 
desire to progress before they ever get in touch with 
us. And only the man who is earnestly desirous ot 
exchanging a little of his spare Time for a greater Suc- 
cess ever gets his name on our rolls. 


Do you know that you’re wealthy ? 


was then gained only through the actual doing of things 
over a long period of years. 


The new way—the modern way—judges a man by 
what’s in his head—not by the color of his hair or the 
length of his beard. 


This is owing to the tact that Specialized Training 
gives you quickly the boiled-down, worth-while expe- 
tience of othermen. In afew months of LaSalle train- 
ing you can assimilate and be ready to use the knowl- 
edge that it formerly took years to acquire. 


LaSalle Extension University has given over a 
hundred and fifty thousand men the short cut to the 
— of Specialized Training which command big 
salaries. 


Listen to this report; hundreds like it come to us 
every day: “Salary raised 600%.” Did that man invest 
his Time wisely when he took up LaSalle Training? 


Another member reports: “My investment in 
LaSalle Training pays me 2500% a year.” 


And it isn’t work. Once you begin investing Time 
this way, you'll find it the most fascinating thing in the 
world, simply because the actual study is alive and 
interesting and the increased earning results it brings 
are so large and immediate. 


Your Time belongs to you and what you do with it 
is none of my business. 


But I do know and say that LaSalle can make you 
what you want to be if you'll give usa little of your 
Time and follow the hundred and fifty thousand lead- 
ers who have blazed the way for you. 


Write today. 


Tomorrow means never. 






































for instance— 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR says: 


“I want men to come to me with a 
decision, not a decision.” And 354 
LaSalle trained men are doing their own 
thinking in the ARMOUR plants today. 
THE STANDARD OIL CO. employs 390 
men — = oy , x earning 
power Tro e eip. ere are 
2102 LaSalle trained 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD employ— 309 
in the UNITED STATES STEEL COR- 
PORATIONS. In big corporations and 
small institutions—villages and cities—All 
over Am men are turning ambition 


into money utilizing the short cuts 
which e training offers. Can you 
afford to stand still? 








men in the PENN- 


The old business idea was to judge a man’s ability 
by the number of grey hairs in his head. Experience 


—THE UNITED STATES MAIL MAKES IT POSSIBLE 


—GET MEASURED FOR MORE PAY 
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— ‘Brings Opportunity to the Door of Every Ambitious Man” 


money for you and your family—much more 
money if the experience of thousands counts_at 
The experimental stage has long since p 

It isa proven method and offers you a path to 
romotion that has been trodden smooth by the 

| ncaa of over a hundred and fifty thousand 

other ambitious men who have found success the 

LaSalle way. 


The day of vain regrets for educational oppor- 
tunities lost or neglected in early youth has p: ; 
The United States Mail brings to your front door 
the specialized training LaSalle offers. 


Without taking away from your evenings at 
home, experience acquired in daytime work can 
be capitalized and made to blossom into more 


without nse orobligation a catalog, full partic- 
ulars and the book “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
which of itself is worth real money. Getting in 
touch with LaSalle is nothing more or less than 
getting measured for more pay. Are you ready? 


Here lies Opportunity. It needs only actionon 
your part to turnit into Money. Study thelist of 
courses and service on the coupon below. Check 
with an X the department which interests you most, 
sign yourname and mail the coupon. Wewillsend 





ete ACCOUNTANCY: gy ADMINISTRATION: Cares MANAGEMENT— 
Training for positions as Auditors, Training for Official, Managerial, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- Sales and Executive positions. Training for positions as Railroad and 


Industrial T: cM ers, etc. 


s , etc. : rai 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc BUSINESS ENGLISH: EF IVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 


LAW: Training for Business Correspondents sat a 
(CI) Faining for Bar; LL. B. Degree. and Copy Writers. ‘Training in the art of forceful, effect 
ive speech for Ministers, Salesmen, 

COMMERCIAL LAW: Wey he pes ee i Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, Club- 
Reading, Reference and Consultation dents, Mail ies paar gc ti men, etc. coAcnine fon AD 


Service for Business Men. 
EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: Training 









7 +s ae 
executive letter-writing positions. VANCED ACCOUNTANTS: 


ve) PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: Prepares for State Board and Insti- 
for position of Head Bookkeeper. CJ training for Production Managers, tute Examinations, 
BANKING AND FINANCE: Department Heads, and all those de- BE aapee eae SPANISH: . Training 
Training for executive itions in siring training in the 48 factors of or positions as tte eee 
Banks and Financial Institutions. efficiency. dents withSpanish-s ‘countries. 











Name Present Position. 
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In Industry 


Just Off the Press—A Book and Chart 


The complexity of the present industrial 
situation demands clarification. 


Few men, whether employees or employ- 
ers, can answer truly the various questions 
presented by this problem. Capital and 
Labor are each working for a solution— 
separately. Each is unable to see, through 
the mists of misunderstanding, the sincere 
efforts of the other. 


Most of those who have come forward with 
seeming solutions have failed to base their 
attempts at solution on a thorough analysis 
of the factors involved. 


L. V. Estes Incorporated has analyzed those 
factors, aided by its organized study in the 
l field of personal and economic relations, 
throughout years of service to Business. The 
analysisis briefly presented hereinchart form. 


To Help Industry Understand Its Biggest Problem 


This institution has also published a book- 
let elaborating on the principles set forth in 
the chart. It is called ‘‘Human Relations 
in Industry.”’ It presents an analysis of the 
—— situation with a soundness that is in- 


putable and a clarity that is understandable. 


Booklet and Chart Sent Gratis 
This booklet, fresh from the press, is free 


toexecutives. The chart, suitable for hang- 
ing on your wall or posting on your bul- 
letin board, is also free. Request either or 
both, on your letterhead, today. 


ea 


1511 Century Building 
202 South State Street Chicago, Illinois 
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8 The Industrial Ideal 
Qur Greatest National Asset 
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UST now I ran into a number of down-at- 
J the-heels men delivering heavy bundles of 

telephone directories. The other day I 
talked with the man at the head of the tele- 
phone business in this country. 

The delivery men earn perhaps $3 per day, 
and earn no more. 

Theodore N. Vail has a six-figure income 
and doubtless earns far more than he receives. 

Why the difference between the-two types 
of men? 

If one could get at the bottom of the failure 
of a delivery man to make headway in the 
world, the real reason would probably be 
found tobe laziness. Hardly one of this class 
of men works regularly. They are a shiftless, 
thriftless lot. Most of the men, I noticed, 
were sorry looking specimens of humanity. 

Laziness has more to do with lack of suc- 
cess than is generally recognized. 

As my mind goes over the careers of our 
most successful-men of affairs, one fact that 
rises up clearly is that these men were the 
very opposite of lazy. 

I do not believe one self-made American 


millionaire has worked as little as eight hours | 


a day. 

It is not uncommon for big men to work, 
and work at full pressure, not eight but twelve, 
fourteen and even sixteen hours a day. 

Among extremely hard works that flash 
into my mind are George A. Gaston, of Gas- 
ton, Williams & Wigmore; James A. Farrell, 
president of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration; Thomas E. Wilson, the packer ; Charles 
M. Schwab and Eugene G. Grace, of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company; H. P. Davison, Thomas 
W. Lamont, Dwight W. Morrow, E. R. Stet- 
tinius, all of J. P. Morgan and Company; 
George O. Muhlfeld, of Stone & Webster; 
Thomas A. Edison; John G. Shedd, of Marshall 
Field & Company; Percy H. Johnston, Harvey 
D. Gibson, Charles H. Sabin, Frank A. Vander- 
lip, Lewis E. Pierson, Max May, Charles E. 
Mitchell, James S. Alexander, all New York 
bankers; John:H. Patterson, head of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company; Edward L. 
. Doheny, the oil magnate; William C. Durant, 
the largest automobile manufacturer in Amer- 
ica; Walter C. Teagle, president of the Stand- 
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ard Oil Company of New Jersey; William 
Randolph Hearst, the publisher; Coleman du 
Pont; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Philadelphia; 
Robert Dollar of San Francisco; Earl D. 
Babst, of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany; Henry Evans, the noted insurance lead- 
er; Irving T. Bush, of Bush Terminal fame; 
Matthew C. Brush, president of the Hog Is- 
land Shipbuilding Company; Henry L. Doher- 
ty and Frank W. Frueauff; George M. Rey- 








IN BOOK FORM 


HE demand for “Keys to Success: 
Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
containing thirty articles like this, 

with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 




















nolds, the Chicago banker, and J. Leonard 
Replogle, the steel master. 

And, looking backwards, there were few 
harder workers than Theodore Roosevelt, 
Edward H. Harriman, James J. Hill, Philip 
D. Armour, Gustavus F. Swift, Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, Commodore Vanderbilt, Stephen 
Girard and, in his active days, John D. Rocke- 
feller. 

A-man may be a born genius, but if he will 
not exert himself, he can achieve little. 

Laziness is fatal to success. 

History contains few instances where slug- 
gards have risen to the top. 

In selecting men for positions an employer 
will give preference every time to a man of 
ordinary intelligence but extraordinary dili- 
gence than to one of greater intelligence but 
lacking in diligence. 

All worthwhile results are achieved by ef- 


KEYS TO 


SUCCESS 
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fort, usually by painstaking, persistent, un- 
sparing effort. 

The lazy person lets things slide. And when 
things are left to slide, they slide downhill. 

Laziness is a quality inherent in human 
nature. 

Happily, many people are able to overcome 
it in their earliest years and are never seriously 
tempted to succumb to it in after years. 

Lots of us, however, have to be constantly 
on guard against it. 

It is so easy to get into the habit of not 
exerting oneself to the utmost. 

Ignorance usually is a consequence of lazi- 
ness. 

And ignorance leads, not to success, but to 
failure. 

Mental laziness is more common perhaps 
than physical laziness. 

It is not hard to go on doing things which 
require no mental exertion and little bodily 
effort. 

But hard, earnest, sustained mental comfort 
is beyond the sluggard. 

Laziness acts on one as a drug. 

It tightens its grip upon one silently, 
stealthily, but, in course of time, fatally. 

It can always find excuses for itself. 

Poverty is one of the commonest fruits of 
laziness. 

A great many people neglect to save any- 
thing simply because they are too lazy to 
exercise the self-restraint and self-discipline 
necessary to overcome the temptations to 
spend which are found on all sides. 

There is always hope for the man or woman 
who is willing, who is eager to try, who is 
anxious to do his or her best, who is determined 
to climb. ; 

But there is little hope for the chronically 
lazy person. 

Resolution to laziness can best be inspired 
and strengthened by looking around and pon- 
dering what it has reduced so many people to. 

The path of laziness is the straightest of all 
paths to want and woe. 

To combat it, cultivate a healthy body and 
a sound mind, and once you doggedly try you 
will be surprised how much more fun there is 
in doing things than in doing nothing. 
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Production Problems Solved! 


Read what one client says: 


December 22nd, 1919. 


Gentlemen: Having availed ourselves of your service for 
considerable length of time, we feel justified in writing you 
this letter of appreciation. 

As a direct result of your efforts, our labor problems have 
been simplified. You have eliminated the unrest and enabled 
us to greatly increase the quality and quantity of our output. 
The suggestions we have received from your service have proved 
practical and valuable; and the educational campaigns have 
been properly cared for through the efforts of your organization. 

‘As‘a whole the service has exerted a healthy and construc- 
tive influence in our plantyand, we will continue to avail our- 
selves of the service indefinitely. We consider the service an 
investment, and desire, through co-operation, to get the full 


benefits of it. 
Yours very truly. . 


(The original of this communication is on file at our Executive offices.) 


Throughout all kinds of industries, we are doing a work that is not 
only needed, but which brings in bigger profits to our client than he has 
heretofore imagined possible. ; 


Send for our three brochures 


They are yours tor the asking. Use your letterhead and state your 
position. : 
It will be Dollars In Your Pocket to at least listen to’our story. 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc. 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 

2 Rector St.  208So.LaSalle 1211 Chestnut St. 10StateSt. 314 No. Broadway. 
Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 

Perk Building 73 State St. 42 Church Se. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 





: 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 





FACT AND COMMENT 


Vol. V. No, 8 


We're living in great and glorious times, aren’t 
we? Profits during the last few years have been 
so delightfully high that the records of pre-war 
years look contemptible. And to think, too, that 

we used to spend money so gin- 
STOP gerly! Why, we’ve only recently 
BEING learned how to live in style, how to 
RAMBUNC- indulge in all sorts of luxuries, how 
TIOUS to make the coin fly. This is the 

life, we have been telling ourselves. 
What fools and old foggies we used to be, work- 
ing for a humble wage and pinching to accumu- 
late something for a rainy day! We have now 
found the key to big pay, big profits and good 
times. 

This magazine cannot be accused of being pes- 
simistic, grouchy or a kill-joy. We believe in 
optimism, in cheerfulness, and in getting all 
possible fun out of life. 

But times come when to preach optimism and 
to paint rosy pictures of the future would be 
criminal. 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

We feel it an imperative duty today to cau- 
tion our readers, both employers and workers, 
against proceeding on the assumption that the 
present boom will last forever, or even for sev- 
eral years. 

We have reluctantly come to the conclusion— 
to the very definite conclusion—that the pendu- 
lum will before long begin to swing the other 
way. 

We would, therefore, counsel all classes to 
sober up, to quit unbridled extravagance, to 
think twice before incurring avoidable commit- 
ments on the speculation that the boom is to 
swing along merrily for a long time to come. 

In the business and financial columns of pre- 
vious issues we have enumerated reasons for our 
growing belief that a recession will set in this 
year. The latest developments in our own money 
markets and the money markets of Europe; in- 
cluding a fall in bank reserves to new low 
levels, have not tended to dispel our misgivings. 
Credit expansion would appear to have been car- 
ried dangerously near the breaking point. There 
is significance, too, in the cautious attitude on the 
part of large investors towards new security 
offerings. THeart-to-heart talks with leading 
bankers reveal that they are not feeling quite 
so rambunctious as formerly. Developments in 
Europe are not wholly reassuring. The ratifica- 
tion Of the Peace Treaty now threatens to be un- 
conscionably delayed, with results difficult to 
calculate. Steel, coal and other striking work- 
ers have returned to work, but the productivity 
of labor is undergoing no change for the better. 
Reckless extravagance continues unabated among 
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the rank-and-file of the people, but this cannot 
and will not go on indefinitely. Statistics show- 
ing the phenomenal number of new enterprises 
being floated and the number of existing enter- 
prices that are expanding their capitalization sug- 
gest that the climax will shortly be discerned 
on the horizon. 

If our bankers, our business men and our work- 
ers will only act rationally and seek to reach a 
normal level gradually and calmly, the whole 
situation may be worked out smoothly. . There 
are, however, two dangers: One, that precipi- 
tate action may be taken; the other, that curative 
mezsures may be flouted altogether. Either 
would spell grave trouble. By obtaining a clear 
grasp of the position before it is too late, a mid- 
dle course ought to be possible. 


* * * 


Prove your worth by improving it. 
: 2.5 
Federal, state and municipal taxes admittedly 


are cruelly heavy, but the heaviest taxes of all are 
those we levy upon out better selves. 


* * * 

“T” ts at the center of happ-t-ness. 

* * * 

A salesman for a very large organization last 
year achieved an extraordinary record. He en- 
rolled more new customers than were secured 
by any three average salesmen. In recognition 
of his wonderful work and its 
stimulating effect upon the hun- 


ARE YOU 

A “SOME dreds of other salesmen, the com- 
DAY” pany awarded him a substantial 
MAN? prize. I asked this young man— 


he looked to be not more than 
thirty—how he did it, particularly what was his 
most successful argument in inducing people to 
sign their name on the dotted line? 

“My favorite presentation is this,” he replied. 
“I impress upon my prospect the fact that there 
are only two kinds of people in the world. There 
are those who have all sorts of laudable inten- 
tions, but who seldom or ever take hold of them- 
selves and really act. They are known among 
successful men as ‘some day’ men. The others 
are the kind who do not procrastinate, who do 
not keep putting things off, who do not shilly- 
shally by telling themselves and others that they 
are going to do something really worthwhile 
‘some day.’ They act. Then I finish up by asking 
whether my prospect is a ‘some day’ man or 
whether he wants to get into the successful class. 
That usually gets them.” 

How about yourself? Are you a doer? Or 
are you a “some day” man? 
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Here’s an incident, now published for the first 
time, which makes one think. Henry C. Frick, 
some time before he died, was talking with a 
friend, a prominent business man of wealth, but 

more noted for his phenomenal 


WHAT HIS Popularity and his happy disposi- 


MONEY tion. Said Mr. Frick, very earnest- 
COULDN'T ly: “I am a very much richer 
BRING 


man than you, but I would gladly 
exchange my wealth for yours if at 
the same time I could exchange what I get out of 
life for what you get out of it.” Mr. Frick added 
that he envied his friend his great public popu- 
larity and his ability to make friends and to en- 
joy life. Mr. Frick indicated that it hurt him to 
think that his fellowmen regarded him as a cold- 
blooded man of affairs interested only in money- 
making. 

Doesn’t that spell tragedy, to your mind? 

But Mr. Frick is not the only multi-millionaire 
who, towards the end of life, has expressed to 
intimates a similar feeling. More than one ul- 
tra-rich man has confessed to me a like regret. 
They have been men who in their active days 
allowed business to take complete possession of 
their bodies and souls, and who neither had the 
inclination nor took the time to endeavor to win 
the love of their fellowmen. They sold the 
finest things of life for a huge mess of porridge. 
And when the end came into sight they woke up 
to the tragic character of the bargain they had 
made. 

In Mr. Frick’s case the realization that he had 
failed to become a greater popular figure was 
particularly galling in his latest years, because 
his whole aim and object then was to do all with- 
in his power for the benefit of his fellow mortals. 
He would have liked to have reaped in his life- 
time some of the gratitude which was expressed 
when his notable and noble disposition of his 
wealth became known after his death. 

I think I see a moral in this true tale for some 


other rich men. 
* * * 


Wall Street reports a strained money market. 


That’s ominous. 
* * * 


It’s all very well, and very necessary, to pro- 
hibit officers of the army, navy and other gov- 
ernment services striking, but let us remove their 
present temptation to strike or quit; let us in- 
crease their pay to a decent level. 


* * * » 

Strutters trip sooner or later. 2 

* * * 

The “tentative” report of President Wilson’s 
second Industrial Conference has much in it that 
is commendable. Let's give the National Indus- 
trial Tribunal @ genuine trial. 
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Pictorial Fact and Comment. 
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Another Threatened Strike 


(Center) 


With Enthusiasm and 
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—Baltimort Sun» 
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—Denver News 
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—Brooklyn Citizen 
The Spendthrift 






































—Providence Tribune 
Looking for Prices to Come Down 





—Knickerbocker Press, Albany 
Who’s Next? 
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All material progress is based on business. 
And all true success is based on knowledge. The 
two principal ways of gaining knowledge are 
through experience and through reading. Yet, 

although business is king in this 
BUSINESS ‘Untry, and although the vast 
LIBRARIES Majority of people are either en- 
WOULD gaged in it or directly interested 
HELP in it, very little systematic effort 

has ever been made either by our 
educational institutions or by our corporations 
and large firms to spread knowledge concerning 
business. If the proper efforts were put forth, 
we would find that the annual reports of our 
public libraries would not record a phenomenal 
demand year after year for fiction and a com- 
paratively slight demand for books on business, 
economics and kindred subjects. 

How many companies have installed business 
libraries for the use of their employees? 

True, quite a number of progressive concerns 
have taken this helpful step during the last few 
years; but the percentage of employers who have 
done nothing along this line is extraordinarily 
and shamefully high. How many steel com- 
panies, how many metal mining companies, how 
many coal mining companies, how many cotton 
mills, how many woolen mills, how many leather 
factories, how many automobile companies, how 
many rubber companies, how many shipbuilding 
yards have taken pains to provide a library of 
books which would have a special appeal to their 
employees? 

The lamentable truth is that the average 
American corporation does absolutely nothing to 
encourage its workers to direct their minds into 
salutary, elevating educational channels, but have 
by this very neglect encouraged their workers 
to use their spare time in less profitable and often 
dangerous ways. In other words, many hours 
which, with the proper encouragement, could and 
would have been spent in useful reading, have 
been devoted to imbibing radical and revolution- 
ary ideas, to unhealthy loafing in saloons and 
other contaminating resorts, and to multitud- 
inous other activities which the devil provides 
for idle hands and minds. 

The imprisonment and deporting of “reds” is 
all very well as a measure of repression, but the 
fantastic and often anarchistic notions now so 
prevalent can be cured only through education— 
combined, of course, with the fair and square 
treatment of workers by employers. We would 
not have experienced such clamor for govern- 
ment ownership of this, that and the other trans- 
portation or industrial activity, nor we would 
not have undergone many of our recent disturb- 
ing experiences if enough attention had been 
given to promulgating sound information and 
education concerning business among the rank 
and file of workers and among the millions of 
pupils in our schools and colleges. 

Of course, employers can easily furnish a 
dozen reasons why they have done nothing along 
this line and why it would be next to impossible, 
if not wholly impossible, to induce those who 
need it most to read even one volume a year. 
But, granted that the thing needs to be done, it 
can be done if sufficient effort is put forth. The 
movement, to be as successful as it ought to be, 
would probably entail’ the complete abolition of 
twelve-hour shifts in steel and other plants; it 
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would doubtless entail the furnishing of cleaner 
and more wholesome environment, including 
shower baths, lockers, etc., at many plants; it 
would, too, entail the most conscientious meas- 
ures to bring about a different mental attitude 
among many workers. In thousands of cases it 
would not be sufficient merely to open a large 
room, stock it with books and magazines, and 
post a formal notice that this had been done. 

Fortunately, however, a great many establish- 
ments are now so run that nothing more than 
the opening of a business library, and the: instal- 
lation of the right type of librarian would be 
sufficient to attract a great many applicants for 
the useful, constructive, attractive books and 
periodicals provided. The cost would be limited. 
The effect, viewed from a company and from a 
national standpoint, might well prove unlimited. 

“Forbes” stands ready to help any company to 
make suitable selections of books and periodicals 
for libraries of this type. 


* * * 


Labor's striking match is, so to speak, begin- 
ning to flicker. . 

.-+ -% 

Will radical labor leaders please read and 
ponder one sentence in the packers’ statement 
consénting to the divorce of their side lines? 
Public opinion, they wisely recognize, is “one of 
the basic supports of commerce.” So is it of 


labor unions. 
* * &* 


Before England restricted the sale of booze 
60,000 were committed to prison every year for 
drunkenness, contrasted with 1,670 last year. 
Prohibition should not ruin America. 


. << oe 


A big business man was telling Henry Ford 
this story about a coach driver of super-expert- 
ness with his whip: The driver was telling a 
passenger how he could flick a fly off his horse’s 
ear with his whip—and, a fly alight- 
ing just then, he promptly did so. 


FORD Next he spied a grasshopper be- 
ANDTHE . c : 
HORNET “ide the road, and he flicked it off 
with equal dexterity. The pass- 
enger was becoming intensely in- 
terested. A little further along the road he 


noticed an insect on a bush, and nudged the 
driver to get him. 

“Not on your life,” replied the master of the 
whip. “That fly I nailed had no friends and 
the grasshopper didn’t have any either; but that 
there insect is a hornet and he is sitting on his 
nest with an organization behind him. I leave 
him alone.” 

Ford remarked that the coachdriver’s reason- 
ing was sound regarding the organization part, 
but he went on to emphasize that it was not suffi- 
cient for a driver to be an expert with his whip; 
it was far more important to know every horse 
he had to drive; know all the characteristics of 
each, and inspire in them confidence in his abil- 
ity to guide them wisely. 

Are too many foremen, superintendents and 
executives inclined to rely too much upon their 
ability to handle the whip, and not given enough 
to studying their teams with a view to learning 
all about each member and winning their confi- 
dence? 





What’s your panacea for the railroad situation? 
Everybody seems to have a cut-and-dried plan 
which would do the trick. Mr. Plumb’s railroad 
scheme having fallen flat, he now gaily trots out 

a plan to revolutionize our whole 
industrial system. But most peo- 


eng TO ple are content merely to explain 
GROUND how the railroads should be hand- 


led. Nearly every scheme embod- 

ies financial and economic novelties. 
Most people appear to have become infatuated 
with newfangled notions and to have become 
tired of old, basic principles. 

The commonsense view would seem to be that 
Congress should venture upon as little experi- 
menting as possible, and content itself with work- 
ing out a plan which would restore competitive 
railroading under rates permitting capably-man- 
aged roads to earn a living wage. Let’s not try 
to seize roads by the throat and force them to 
consolidate. Let’s not try to force well-run 
eroads to hand over part of their legitimately- 
earned profits to weak sisters. Let’s not try to 
put labor in the managerial saddle. 

The one fatal trouble with the old system was 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
not composed of men of sufficient breadth and 
calibre to understand and grapple with the enor- 
mously important duties devolving upon them. 
They be me obsessed with the fallacy that their 
duty was to fight the battles of shippers rather 
than to insure a square deal for the railroads so 
as to permit them to earn their keep and main- 
tain satisfactory service. It is permissible to 
hope, however, that the Commissioners have had 
their eyes opened and that hereafter they will 
take a more businesslike and statesmanlike view 
of their responsibilities. 

Incidentally, if any one class of American 
securities is more attractive than the others today, 
that class is the good railroad issues. 

ioe « 
Winners might be spelled w-o-r-k-e-r-s. 
* * * 

The next important additions to the New York 
Stock Exchange's investment family ought to be 
securities of foreign nations. 


* * * 


The measure of a man’s success is what he is 
and what he does, not what he has. 


* * * 
Only one thing could be worse than delaying 
the ratification of the Peace Treaty until after 
the next presidential election, namely, the killing 
of the Treaty by the present Congress. There is 
today not less, but greater, urgency 


DELAY than ever before for hastening 
ONLY America’s signing of Peace and her 
= admittance to the League of Na- 
DEATH tions. England, France and Bel- 


gium are sending us optimistic re- 
ports concerning their progress towards rehab- 
ilitation ; but it is admitted by everyone familiar 
with the facts that Europe is nearer a state of 
financial collapse today than ever before. Should 
Congress decide to shelve the Treaty for a year, 
the effect abroad could scarcely fail to be dis- 
astrous. The recommendation made by Presi- 
dent Wilson is preferable to killing the Treaty, 
for at least the world could look forward to the 


















probability of America’s entrance into the League 
of nations next year. But if the Republicans 
are wise, they will bring sufficient pressure to 
bear upon the recalcitrant Senators to avert such 
an issue by reaching some compromise accept- 
able to the Allied Governments. The public 
want, not squabbling, but a treaty. 

Readers of the daily press are probably be- 
wildered by such diverse statements as those 
given out by Sir George Paish, the English econo- 
mist, and Herbert C. Hoover. It is extremely 
regrettable that so much notice has been taken 
of Paish’s extraordinary outpourings, for to talk 
of floating an international loan for $13,000,- 
000,000 or any such unheard of amount is, under 
existing conditions, worse than folly. If Paish’s 
position and status had been correctly presented 
by the newspapers and understood by the public, 
his utterances would have caused little stir; but 
the impression was conveyed, not by him but by 
certain newspapers, that he came here as a rep- 
resentative of the British Government to ne- 
gotiate a huge loan. Paish has no connection 
whatsoever with the British Government; nor 
does he represent any group of British financiers. 
He is not a banker or financier, but a writer who 
lately has been propounding astonishing sugges- 
tions, including the one that Britain should 
auction off St. Paul’s Cathedral—or was it West- 
minster Abbey ?—to the higghest bidder. There 
isn’t the ghost of a chance of his latest sugges- 
tions being taken seriously by any American 
financiers, 

Herbert Hoover presents a picture of Europe 
which our bankers ardently wish they could ac- 
cept as accurate. He declares that, with the ex- 
ception of supplying a number of European cit- 
ies with Governmental .grain, there is no need 
to do anything for Europe outside of granting 
her ordinary banking credits. 

Mr. Hoover has earned a unique reputation as 
an organizer and administrator of vast activities 
during the war, and he has repeatedly issued 
masterly statements full of truth and enlighten- 
ment. But he is not recognized as a special au- 
thority on international banking or international 
finance, and it is doubtful if his latest utterance 


- will stamp him as such. 


The painful truth, without question, is that 
Continental Europe urgently needs materials and 
credits on a vaster scale than American banks 
could swing in the customary way. The problem 
is too big for the banks as banks. The credits 
required are too long-dated to be proper banking 
collateral for commercial loans. The only pos- 
sible solution, apart from governmental action, 
is for the world’s ablest bankers to meet and then 
formulate some plan whereby properly guaran- 
teed securities could be issued to American in- 
vestors throughout the length and breadth of the 
land to finance European purchases of American 
materials. 

You and I cannot hope to escape being called 
upon to do our share in winning peace, just as 
we had to do our share in winning the war. 
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Here is “The Mysterious Mr. Smith” who has donated 
a total of $11,000,000 to Massachusetts “Tech.” His 
real name is George Eastman, of Kodak fame. 


Dropping into one of Broadway’s best known 
restaurants after the theatre the other evening, 
I was astonished to notice liquor on every second 
table, and still more astonished when the waiter 


asked me straight out, “Do you 
LAWS, want some wine?” By and by I 
byl saw bottle after bottle of booze 
B ‘ é d d 
ENFORCE- ih in — an — . 
MENT y diners. ere were m 


toxicated and semi-intoxicated peo- 
ple in that dining room than I have ever before 
seen in any dining room in my life. The on- 
goings, both at the tables and on the dancing 
floor, were flagrant and shocking beyond anything 
I had ever previously seen in New York or any- 
where else. And yet prohibition was supposed 
to be in force! 

I wonder if America is aware of the reputa- 
tion she has throughout the rest of the world 
as a maker of endless laws and a breaker of 
them? Our Federal and State Legislatures turn 
out laws at the rate of more than a thousand a 
week. And how many thousands are broken 
every day no statistician could ever hope to fig- 
ure. An “agitation” breaks out over something 
or other, clamor arises for a new law, one is 
promptly passed—and almost as promptly broken 
and lost sight of. This inordinate output of 
laws and laws and laws has made us the most 
lawless nation on the face of the earth, for no 
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other nation can hold a candle to us in the matter 
of breaking statutes with impunity. 

If our business leaders didn’t conduct their 
affairs with greater ability than our lawmakers 
conduct theirs this country would be in China’s 
class industrially. Yet there are misguided mor- 
tals who really believe that our lawmakers should 
be placed in control of our twenty billion dollars’ 
worth of railroad property, our gigantic mer- 
cantile marine fleet, and a host of basic 
industries ! 

If our Federal and State legislators for the 
next five years would devote only one-tenth of 
their time to making new laws and nine-tenths 
of their time to weeding out old laws never en- 
forced, it would be a good thing for our country. 

oes 


Pity dollars aren’t worth a little less abroad 
and a little more here. 


oe 
Your boss does not determine your salary. 
You do. 
* * x 


A lot of fellows remind one of the terse re- 
ply given by the young Italian who was drafted, 
and who, after having been in the army some 
time, was asked, How do you like it? His reply 


was: “Me no like. Too much 

on salute. Not enough _ shoot.” 
h . : 

SALUTE Throughout all lines of industry 


OR SHOOT?2"4 business there are too many 
men who, unlike the Italian, go in 
for a lot of fuss and palaver and 

talk, and who do not shoot enough. They shoot 

too much with their mouths and not enough with 
their brains and their hands. 

The story is told of a dilapidated tramp who 
walked into a saloon, laid ten pennies on the 
counter, and asked for a glass of whiskey. The 
bartender gave him the sweepings of the counter. 
The tramp drank it, praised it to the skies, and 
laid down a nickel and five pennies for another 
glass. This time the bartender served him from 
the lowest-grade stuff in stock. Again the tramp 
raved over it, and put down two nickels for a 
third glass. This time he was given the regular 
brand. Again he waxed enthusiastic, and put 
down a dime for a fourth glass. The bartender, 
surprised that the tramp was so well supplied 
with money, and anxious to hear how he would 
go into ecstacies if given a glass of the finest 
whiskey in the place, went to the boss’s private 
stock and filled the tramp’s glass. The tramp 
drank it, set down the glass, and began to walk 
out. The bartender, astonished, called after him, 
“Well, didn’t you find that was top-notch stuff?” 
The tramp paused long enough to reply, “Ah, 
that whiskey could talk for itself.” 

The employee who is doing excellent work 
doesn’t need to go around bragging and swagger- 
ing. He knows that he can let his work talk 
for itself. Bosses fight shy of long-winded, loud- 
mouthed workers. The gabbler wastes not only 
his own time but the time of others. Take a 
hint. 


It is not uncommon for parts of articles from ‘Forbes’ to be read by 15,000,000 to 


20,000,000 people, so widely are they reprinted by other publications 








Lives there a lad from sleep half dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
“T'd like to lie awhile in bed?” 
HERE’S the Prince of Wales? I sure 
W would like to see him,” said fourteen- 
year-old Owen Fagan, smiling upon the 
world and the railroad track from the top of a 
fence. A good-looking young chap who was 
walking up and down between the rails smiled 
‘back at him a smile of frank and friendly good- 
nature. 

Owen’s home was at 195 St. Patrick street, 
Ottawa, and he was spending his vacation on his 
uncle’s farm near by. He was on his way to 
catch a horse and carried a halter and a pail with 
salt in it. The sun was not far above the horizon, 
for the morning was young. 

The Canadian Pacific special train, upon which 
the prince was making his recent tour of Canada, 
was being held on a side-track for a few minutes 
between stations, and the good-looking young 
chap in civilian clothing, like Owen, seemed in- 
clined toward early morning conversation. 

Owen’s attention, however, wandered a bit, for 
he was watching the special train with youth’s 
eagle eye, vainly endeavoring to sight a young 
man in the uniform of a captain in the British 
navy, or a colonel in the British army or some- 
thing else princely. 

“I sure would like to see the prince—where is 
he?” repeated Owen. 

Someone volunteered the suggestion that the 
prince was still in bed. 

“Well, you bet he wouldn’t lay abed mornings 
if he lived with my uncle,” laughed Owen. “Un- 
cle is a reg’lar bear about getting folks out o’ 
bed early! Say I’d like to be a prince-so I could 
stay in bed when I feel like it.” 

The good-looking chap in civilian clothing, 
Edward Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick 
David, Prince of Wales, led the hearty laughter 
that followed, leaped to the step of the “Killar- 


ney” as the locomotive whistled “All aboard,” and 


light-heartedly braced his shoulders for the 
duties of another strenuous day. 
There may be princes who are 
lying abed nowadays—in these 
BS SATII T R 


days of changing political condi- 
tions—but Edward, Prince of 
Wales, is not one of them. He is 
up and doing, and “on the job” 
early and late. If the life of a 
prince is a life of slothful ease, 
“Edward P.”, as he signs him- 
self, has not found it to he so. 
To him the word “prince” means 
work, and plenty of it. This, no 
doubt, he first learned when he 
devoted five years of his life to 
training in the British navy. 
When the great war began 
five years ago, the prince was 
twenty. Great Britain was call- 
ing to her sons at home and 
across the seas and, prince 
though he was, he not only heard 
the call but insisted upon going 
to the front in France. Kitch- 
ener in England and French 
across the Channel, did their best 
to discourage him, but he would 
not be denied. He attended an 
officers’ training school at Ox- 
ford, won a second lieutenancy, 
and was assigned to General 
French’s staff, after Lord Kitch- 
* ener had miade him promise he 
would not add to the complica- 
tions of the war by getting cap- 
tured. 
During his training the prince 


WHAT THE FARM 
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A Delightful Incident Comes to 
Light About the Prince 
‘ of Wales’ Visit 


By Earle Hooker Eaton 


often marched twenty-five miles a day, carrying 
the full equipment of a soldier, and when he got 
to France he became a dispatch rider and liason 
officer, worked in the trenches with his fellow 
“Tommies”—who voted him a regular fellow— 
ate corned “willie,” smoked his pipe with them, 
and was under fire whenever he had the chance. 


“What if I do get sniped?” he complained one ~ 


day, “I’ve plenty of brothers. It’s rotten luck 
being a prince—every time I get up to the firing 
line I’m sent back!” 

He was in Flanders during the darkest days 
of the war, shared the hardships and perils of 
the British army, and many a morning found 
that he could not lie abed because a German 
aviator’s bomb was no respector of a British 
prince. Promotion is supposed to be an easy 
proposition for a prince, but this particular 
second lieutenant in the First Grenadier Guards 
had to serve seventeen months in France be- 
fore he attained the rank of captain. When the 
great war was over, the British ‘“‘Tommies,” and 
those hard-hitting fighters the Canadians, Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders knew from per- 
sonal observation that the young prince was a 
hard worker and a fearless soldier. 


Being the heir apparent to the British throne, 
the prince expressed a desire to see Canada, one 
of the “Dominions beyond the seas’—Canada, 
the virile country that had leaped to the de- 
fence of the empire and civilization at the drop 
of the German hat, and with a population of but 
a scant 8,000,000 people had sent half-a-million 
soldiers to France and kept the enemy hordes 
from breaking through at Ypres. 

It is one thing to travel on a fine train through 








Contrary to the general impression, the life of a Prince és not one continuous 
round of joy and pleasure. This is particularly true of the Prince of Wales. 


To him the word “prince” means work and plenty of tt. The smilin 


man perched on the fence is Owen Fagan, the farmer's boy who's c 
ed. 


the Prince is here described 





BOY TOLD THE PRINCE 


a picturesque country enjoying quaint Quebec, 
beautiful Montreal, hustling Toronto and Banff 
and Lake Louise, in the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies ; but it is another thing to carry out punc- 
tiliously a set schedule of all sorts of functions 
of state laid out for you in advance no matter 
whether you are feeling well, or ill; rested, or 
tired; enthusiastic, or bored—and this, not for 
one day, but for days and weeks and even 
months, covering more than half-a-hundred cities 
and towns. 

Lie abed late in the morning? All too often 
the prince was so long on the job that he re- 
sembled the man who stayed out so late at night 
that he met himself going to work early in the 
morning. 

How he lived up to every engagement, morn- 
ing, noon and night; how he delivered delight- 
ful, and always appropriate speeches; and how 
he won all hearts both in Canada and the United 
States is now a matter of very pleasant history. 
So is the extraordinarily warm welcome he re- 
ceived from the British populace on his return. 
At a dinner given in his honor King George paid 
his son this merited tribute: “My dear son, I 
wish you a most hearty welcome on your re- 
turn home safe and sound. I wish to say how 
entirely satisfied I am with the way in which you 
carried out the very important missions I en- 
trusted to you. Although your staff has been 
of the greatest help, I feel that the success has 
been mostly due to yourself, for you have played 
up from the beginning to the end. You have 
shown the highest sense of duty. Your speech- 
es have been excellent. Your personal charm 
and your smile have won all hearts. Both your 
mother and I are very proud of you.” 

“Your majesty,” said the prince, “I feel very 
diffident in attempting to reply to this toast. 
When you bade me farewell I felt very proud of 
the mission you had entrusted to me. I was fol- 
lowing your footsteps, sétting out to see the em- 
pire for myself, and I meant to do my utmost 
to be worthy of your confidence. It is still a 
prouder moment for me when I hear from your 
lips that you are pleased with the 

way in which I carried out my 
task, and I am deeply grateful 
for the far too kind words you 
have used about me. I have had 
a wonderful journey, a wonder- 
ful experience, and can never ad- 
equately express my gratitude 
for the universal kindness and 
hospitality shown me. But I am 
not conceited encugh to suppose 
that all this was personal to me. 
Wonderful welcomes were given 
me, as your son and heir in one 
of your own Dominions, where 
the happiest memories of your 
and the queen’s visit eighteen 
years ago are deeply cherished 
today. I also greatly enjoyed 
‘ my. visit to the United States. I 
was received with the utmost 
cordiality ; and I am most grate- 
ful for the kindness of the public 
welcome, both in Washington 
and New York.” 

When Owen Fagan said he 
would like to be a prince so 
that he could lie abed as long as 
he liked, he said nothing to his 
discredit. The average healthy 
boy, tired from work and play, 
has wanted to do the same thing 
from time immemorial. But the 
boy who intends to “get there” 
in life is on the job early and 


with 
stays late—like the prince. 
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HOW IS THIS FOR RAPID CLIMBING? 


OW’S this for rapid climbing? 
H A twenty-one year old Indiana youth de- 
cided that there was little scope in lis 
small home town and that he would migrate 
to the big city, Detroit, where he hoped to find 
a job helping to build something. Off he set, 
with $35 in his pocket. 

Detroit was then in a grip of depression. So 
many people were starving that Governor Pin- 
gree sought land to provide potato patches for 
the unemployed. The youth began trudging from 
factory to factory, but was confronted at each 
and every gate .with the sign NO JOBS 
VACANT. To make matters worse he had lost 
all his hair and had been reduced to skin and 
bone by a severe attack of typhoid. 

During his disheartening rounds he*came upon 
a large building enclosed by a high wooden fence, 
where building operations were in progress. He 
asked a workman, “What factory is this?” 
“Sure, an’ it’s the house uv correction. D’ye 
want to git in?” replied the Irishman. He didn’t 
get a job there, but he button-holed the superin- 
tendent of a large municipal building then being 
constructed, and offered to work for nothing if 
that were necessary to get a start. The superin- 
tendent allowed him to trail along carrying a rod 
and level and otherwise assisting him for a 
couple of weeks. Then he offered the young man 
a job as office boy at $2.50 a week. This was 
eagerly accepted. To enable him to make ends 
meet, he received permission to bring in a tiny 
cot and sleep in the office building, the cot to be 
folded up and stowed away during the day so 
that nobody would know anything of the ar- 
rangement. By eating ten-cent meals, often 
consisting of barley soup and a hunk of bread, 
he actually lived on his $2.50 salary. 

Instead of merely staying in the office, the 
ambitious: youth lost no opportunity to don rub- 
ber boots and assist in the driving of the piles 
and in the excavation work. Within a few 
weeks, however, the rubber boots, which fitted 
badly, caused an abrasion on his instep, blood- 
poisoning set in, and he was sent to a hospital, 
into the ward among down-and-out patients. 

All this time he had been writing cheerful 
letters, telling his folks how well he was doing. 
However, the superintendent, learning what had 
happened, communicated with the young man’s 
people and he was transferred to a room. 


General Foreman Within Year 


One of the contractors on the job, hearing 
what the youth had gone through, gave him a job 
at $6 a week. He quickly demonstrated his 
worth and was given a substantial increase. An- 
other increase and more responsible duties soon 
followed. Within one year from the time he 
started as office boy he was made general fore- 
man in charge of the erection of all the stone and 
steel work, with 200 to 250 men under him! 

A new theatre was projected, and the youth- 
ful foreman persuaded his contractor boss to 
take on the erection of the steel work to provide 
work for men who were in desperate straits. 
This was done, and the youth went back and 
forth between the two jobs. The theatre was 
almost ready for occupancy when it collapsed. 
Thirteen men were killed and more than thirty 
injured. The disaster aroused an outburst of 
indignation. The newspapers and the towns- 
people demanded that those responsible be pun- 
ished to the hilt. So carefully was the coroner’s 
jury picked that it was called “the millionaires’ 
jury.” Everybody having anything to do with 
the work was summoned to testify—the people 
who furnished the steel, those who fabricated 
it, those who designed it, etc. All were repre- 
sented by the ablest lawyers obtainable. 

The young foreman was summoned, but he 
felt that if he were called at all it would be after 
all the more important witnesses had been heard. 
Instead, he was called first. The crowds in the 


Office Boy to General Foreman 
in One Year, and Now, at 44, 
Leader of 20,000 Men 


By B. C. Forbes 


court room and the newspapers felt that a de- 
liberate insult had been offered. They had ex- 
pected the first witness to be some elderly man 
of authority who could throw real light on the 


tragedy. The newspaper artists drew pictures. 


of “the boy witness.” 

However, when the lawyers began plying him 
with questions they discovered that he knew 
everything about the building from roof to cel- 
lar, understood every detail of the plans, and 
was familiar with every quality and shape of 
steel. He was asked to look at a blackboard 
showing the drawings, which had been prepared 
for the enlightenment of the jury. 

“That drawing is wrong,’ he instantly de- 
clared. 


Boyhood Ambition Fulfilled 


“In what way is it wrong?” asked the lawyer, 
with a sneer. 

“That is not the way that truss is built. In- 
stead of having two I-beams, as the drawing 
shows, there were two channels. This made the 
construction lighter.” 

This expert testimony made several of the 
millionaire jurists sit up and take notice. The 
incident, too, created the impression that some- 
body had tried to frame-up something. From 
that time on the jurors, the crowds and the 
newspapers took a different attitude towards the 
young witness. Experts from the Carnegie Steel 
Company and the Jones and Laughlin Company 
later testified that all the rivets had been prope:ly 
driven and everything attended to correctly so 
far as the young witness was concerned. It later 
developed that the designer had been guilty of 
gross negligence. 

That young man today, at forty-four, is a 
partner in the largest engineering and construc- 
tion firm in the United States, and is in general 
charge of gigantic projects all over the country 
employing from 15,000 to 20,000 men. 

Who is he? 

George O. Muhlfeld, a member of the firm 
of Stone and Webster. 

He is fulfilling his youthful ambition to build 
things. 

As in the case of so many men who have ac- 
complished big things, George Muhlfeld’s father 
lost all his money and died before the son could 
be put through college, and this induced the lad 
to start very early as a bread-winner. After 
attending school at his age ee Peru, Indiana, 
young Muhlfeld, through the assistance of his 
uncle, attended Purdue University, at Lafayette, 
Indiana, for a year, and then proceeded to 
Cornell. At the end of two years, however, he 
quit school, returned to Peru and undertook 
supervision of the construction of a large store 
his uncle was building. He had specialized in 
mechanical engineering at Purdue and in archi- 
tecture and civil engineering at Cornell to fit him 
to make his dreams of. “building things” come 
true. His uncle kept him busy looking after 
other building projects for nearly two years. But 
all this time the ambitious youth chafed to tackle 
bigger jobs. Thus it was that he bid goodby to 
Peru and made for Detroit. What happened 
there has been told. This was followed by his 
return to Peru, where his uncle was anxious to 
have him enter the contracting business. Muhl- 
feld made good money and was rapidly becoming 
one of Peru’s first citizens. 

But again the urge to achieve bigger things 
drove him out of the small place. This time he 
resolved to move to the great Northwest and 
grow up with the country. He went to Seattle, 


but he found no stampede for his services. Sit- 
ting in the lobby of a hotel there one wet, miser- 
able day he got chatting with another young man, 
told how he was circumstanced, was introduced 
to the young man’s father, and the father rut 
him in touch with an architect, who introduced 
him to a contractor who was putting up a bui:d- 
ing for the Seattle Times. The young man was 
Stanley Dollar and the father, the famous Robert 
Dollar, the lumber and steamship king of the 
Pacific Coast. 

The contractor was lukewarm. He explained 
that he did not know anything about the youth, 
and indicated that he didn’t care to give him a 
start. Muhlfeld promptly assured him, “T’ll 
start in, and if you find I’m not worth anything, 
you don’t have to pay me a dollar.” At the 
end of the first week he was handed $25. The 
next week he was told he would get $125 a 
month. 

Then Stanley Dollar drew his attention to an 
advertisement of the street railway companv 
for a superintendent for the construction of 1 
large power station. Muhlfeld hesitated to ap 
ply for so responsible a position; but young Do) 
lar, accustomed to shouldering important re 
sponsibilities himself, brushed aside his misgiv 
ings. Out of almost two hundred applicants 
Muhlfeld was selected. 


He quickly discovered that he was expected 
to tackle and solve a man-sized problem. Stone 
and Webster, of whom he had never before 
heard, as they were then not very large, had un- 
dertaken to construct their first large steam 
power station and had undertaken, moreover, 
to carry through the intricate job in a rush. 
There were fifteen or twenty sub-contractors, 
some erecting engines, some generators, some 
boilers, some condensers, some buildings. Things 
were chaotic. There was a total lack of team 
work. There was no master mind directing and 
co-ordinating the activities of the different sub- 
contractors, nobody to see that the right tool or 
the right material was at the right place at the 
righ time. The new superintendent, truth to 
tell, did not know the first thing about cylinders, 
did not know the difference between a low 
pressure and a high pressure one. Building a 
— power station was worse than Greek to 

im. 

What did he do? 


Completes Work on Time 


He got hold of the plans, sat up most of the 
night studying them intently, and quickly got 
the hang of the whole project. He saw at a 
glance that the work could be speeded up very 
greatly if the various groups could be induced 
to work hand-in-hand and if pains were taken 
to furnish promptly all necessary tools, machin- 
ery and materials. Muhlfeld at once addressed 
himself to this task, and before long every con- 
tractor and almost every workman was working 
in the right spirit, racing to finish the job on time. 
Two years had been alloted for the job, and 
within two years it was finished and working 
successfully. 

Although neither Mr. Stone nor Mr. Webster 
had ever seen their dynamic young superinten- 
dent, they learned enough to make them anxious 
to retain him after this job was finished. So 
he went as right-hand man to Stone and Web- 
ster’s representative in charge of building the 
mammoth Puyullup River hydro-electric power 
plant near Tacoma. This job entailed the build- 
ing of 20 miles of railroad, the construction of 
11 miles of flume, the laying of 17,000 feet of 
steel pipes to carry water to the power station, 
the building of the power station itself, trans- 
mission lines, etc. It was one of America’s 
earliest “high head” developments, as the en- 
gineers call it—an arrangement whereby water 
is so conducted that it will fall with Niagara-like 
force upon the wheels which furnish the power 
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necessary to generate tremendous currents of 
electricity. This particular construction de- 
veloped 880 feet of pressure. (Just what that 
means, I’m not sure that I know!) Again Muhl- 
feld proved his metal. He not only infused en- 
thusiasm into the construction force, but his as- 
siduous studies at college, combined with his 
later experience and his still more diligent 
studies, enabled him to take a helpful part in 
overcoming some of the designing, engineering 
and construction problems which so vast ard 
unusual a project involved. 


Placed in Supreme Command 


Muhlfeld was gaining a reputation as a man 
who could get things done in a hurry and done 
efficiently. Therefore he was next dispatched to 
Tampa, Florida, where a steam power station 
had to be reconstructed with lightning rapidity. 
Stone and Webster had grave fears that the feat 
could not be accomplished. Muhlfeld jumped 
in and completed the task three days ahead of 
time. 

This clinched the firm’s regard for his capa- 
bilities, and they now placed him in supreme 
charge of the construction of a large hydro-elec- 
tric development at Taylor’s Falls, Minnesota, 
where he still further enhanced his record. 

At thirty-one he was called to the firm’s head- 
quarters in Boston to take full charge of all 
construction work in the field. Up till this time 
Stone and Webster had been doing work only 
for the companies they themselves operated. 
They had now decided to go into the business of 
designing and constructing industrial plants, 
power plants, and other works for other people 
as well as for themselves. This departure added 
immensely to the scope and standing—as well as 
the profits—of Stone & Webster. 


Knows How to Get Results 


In the last ten years they have done no less 
than $500,000,000 worth of business. This 
growth has been possible, not merely by know- 
ing how to design and construct machinery and 
plants, but by knowing how to inspire thousands 
upon thousands of workers with the right espirit 
de corps. It was Muhlfeld’s extraordinary knack 
of getting men to work enthusiastically for him 
that enabled him to evolve efficiency out of mud- 
dle and to take hold of jobs that were dragging 
and have them completed ahead of schedule. 

Charles A. Stone, the senior member of the 
firm, said to me when I asked him what quali- 
ties or characteristics had brought Muhlfeld to 
the top: “George Muhlfeld can establish closer 
and warmer relationships with people, including 
workers, than any man I have ever known. Of 
all the thousands of men who have worked 
under him, I don’t know one who has had any- 
thing but the greatest admiration and the most 
cordial liking for him. He can drive a team 
more sticcessfully than any other executive I 
have ever come across—I shouldn’t say ‘drive’ 
a team, for he never seems to drive anyone; 
it would really be more correct to say that he 
leads and guides his teams of workers, and does 
it in a way that creates a happy spirit in them 
and at the same time makes them anxious to 
do everything they can for him. He has not only 
a wonderful knowledge of human nature, but has 
an innate love and respect for his fellowmen. 
He can take hold of any job, big or little, or any 
force of men, large or small, and quickly de- 

‘ velop a smooth-working organization. : 


Thrives on Difficulties 


“Another thing, Muhlfeld never thinks of 
quitting, never thinks of giving up, no matter 
what obstacles he encounters. For example, he 
undertook to build a dam across the Missouri 
River, and after they got into mid-stream they 
discovered that they would have to excavate a 
pit to the depth of some sixty feet below a turbu- 
lent line of the river. This was in mid-winter. 
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Such a prospect might well have daunted the 
stoutest-hearted engineer. In face of many dire 
prophecies that the thing could not be done, 
Muhlfeld took hold, stuck to the job, and finally 
completed the dam, which is now recognized 
as one of America’s engineering monuments, so 
far as concerns the difficulty of its construction. 

“The harder the task Muhlfeld undertakes, 
the closer he sticks to it until he puts it over. 
He seems to thrive on difficulties which would 
flounder the average man. 

“Perhaps oné reason why every man under 
him is a rooter for him is because he never plays 


favorites. He is the friend of all, open, frat.k, 
sympathetic and friendly. His personality wins 
everyone. 


“And then, it doesn’t take long for any body 
of workmen to size up whether a superior knows 
his business or not. When they find that the 
boss is master of every angle of his business, they 
have respect for him. George Muhlfeld is so 
built that he just naturally wins both their lik- 
ing and their respect. He is an ideal leader 
and manager of men.” 


Healthy Men Best Workers 


Next I asked Mr. Muhlfeld to tell how he 
does it, and also what particular qualities he 
looks for in men he picks as lieutenants. 

“Commonsense and a strong stomach,” he im- 
mediately replied. “Good health and physical 
strength equip you to outwork the other fellows 
on the job, and what every employer and execu- 
tive wants is, of course, to have the job done 
quickly and correctly-at the lowest cost. To do 
that it takes work, lots of it, sometimes day and 
night. When emergencies or crises arise, as 
they often arise in an engineering and construc- 
tion business like ours, the fellow of poor health 
is apt to cave in at the critical moment, just when 
his supreme effort is needed most. The fellow 
of sound health and firm physique, on the other 
hand, is likely to rise to the occasion and turn 
a threatened disaster into a success. 

“T attach a great deal of importance to per- 
sonality. Yes, personality is rather difficult to 
define, although we all know what it is. The 
man having the right personality will, for ex- 
ample, always make a point of getting close to 
all his men, as well as his superiors and clients. 
He will also see to it that he radiates cheerful- 
ness and optimism and vigor, and not be a 
grouch. He will also strive to be diplomatic al- 
ways; he will be considerate of other people’s 
ideas and even of their whims. The man who 
has inherited, or as more often happens, who has 
cultivated the right personality has this very 
distinct advantage, that men will be willing to 
work for him in preference to another type of 
executive. And they will also work more will- 
ingly and energetically. When emergencies come, 
it is tremendously important to have a corps 
of fellows who are ready and even eager to 
respond to your request that, such-and-such hav- 
ing happened, you want them to put their best 
foot foremost to get things straightened out. 


Not an Advocate of Force 


“Tt’s wonderful, too, how much men can ac- 
complish when appealed to in the proper spirit 
and when you have always treated them in a way 
that has won their goodwill. Mr. Schwab quotes 
Mr. Carnegie as having said that you couldn’t 
force a man very far.or very fast up a ladder 
unless he was willing to do some climbing him- 
self. The same idea applies to handling men. 
You cannot force them to give you of their best. 
But I have rarely found it superhumanly difficult 
to get them to do good work by using other 
methods. And besides, there’s so much more 
satisfaction in working harmoniously with your 
men than in trying to drive them by harsh 
methods. There’s truth in the old adage about 
the sun being able to induce the man to take off 
his overcoat whereas the harder the wind blew 
the tighter he buttoned his overcoat around him. 

(Continued on page 267) 





DON’T YOU AGREE? 
By Herbert F. Miller 


N the present industrial unrest we have a 
I forcible demonstration of the importance 
of a maximum diffusion of financial inter- 
est in our industries among the working forces. 

In our elementary school curriculum there 
has been woful lack of progress in keeping 
abreast of the times in the matter of educat- 
ing our boys in the rudiments of finance and 
industrial economics. The schooling of 75% 
of our workers ends with the elementary 
course, and in this era of corporate control of 
industry our boys leave school imbued with 
the idea that the fruit of their industry and 
thrift is best entrusted to the care of the sav- 
ings bank. 

It is reasonable to assume that not one 
young man in ten who, between the ages of 
sixteen and nineteen, enters the service of a 
corporation today has any definite idea as to 
what the bonds or shares of that corporation 
represent. He enters upon his business-career 
in the belief that the purchase of bonds and 
shares is the rich man’s prerogative, and he 
places his savings with a bank. By the time 
that he is two or three years older he has 
learned just enough about. stock speculation 
to take the advice of some misguided person, 
and often ends in losing the savings of the 
first years of his business experience. 


Education and Enlightenment Essential 


If the nation is to progress, industry must 
progress, and the purchase of shares of well- 
managed industrials today holds just as great 
possibilities for the investor as it would have 
ten years ago. The great necessity at the 
present time is the education and enlighten- 
ment of our young men regarding these pos- 
sibilities. If they do not receive this in the 
schools, is it right to permit them to go along 
without guidance respecting the importance to 
themselves and the rest of the industrial com- 
munity of investing at least a part of their 
savings directly in the industry of which they 
form a part? 

It is possible to name offhand dozens of our 
large industrial corporations whose shares 
have not only doubled, but even tripled in actual 
value during the past five to fifteen years, 
and, had steps been taken by these corpora- 
tions along the lines of educating their young 
men respecting industrial investment, they 
would today number among their shareholders 
many more employees than are now found 
upon their stock registers. Fifteen years ago 
it was perhaps not so important that this be 
done, but today with the hue and cry which 
is being raised by irresponsible agitators about 
control of industry, it certainly seems that 
the least we can do is to guide the new re- 
cruits to industry in the proper channel at 
their most impressionable age. 

A more liberal education in the fundamentals 
of industrial economics will help towards 
equalizing opportunity, and it lies with those 
who have gone over the road to enlighten and 
assist those who are now coming along. 





Cherish your vision! Cherish your ideals! 
Cherish the music that stirs in your heart, the 
beauty that forms in your mind, the loveliness 
that drapes your purest thoughts, for out of 
them will grow all delightful conditions, all 
heavenly environment: of these, if you but re- 
main true to them, your world will at last be 
built. Dream lofty dreams and as you dream 
so shall you become. Your vision is the prom- 
ise of what you shall one day become. Your 
Ideal is the prophecy of what you shall at last 
unveil_—James Allen. 
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UNIVERSITY TEACHES RETAIL SELLING 


O longer do men seek jobs or positions 
N which will bring them merely a salary. 
Today they look for a career, and no 
opening, no matter how lucrative, attracts un- 
less the holder sees in it a life-work that will 
absorb him and evoke from him the best he can 
offer. In all employments perfection of every 
talent, whether it be in artistic or mercantile 
endeavor, is the goal. This is reflected by a 
demand for and an extension of vocational 
training. But more than that is needed today, 
and something more important has been de- 
veloped in New York City, where the Training 
School for Teachers of Retail Selling has been 
inaugurated as one of the educational divisions 
of New York University, with its seat of ac- 
tivity at the Washington Square Building, used 
by the School of Commerce. Its wider purpose 
is to raise such technical and business training 
to a éultural basis and to change a mere job 
to the beginning of a career. 

“T did not send my son to high school to be- 
come a salesman,” said a mother to the prin- 
cipal of a public school, which about expresses 
the general opinion of the public in regard to 
the opportunities offered to the salesperson. 
For until recently there has been a distinct 
public distaste for salesmanship. The man or 
woman who took a job behind the counter was 
considered a member of some inferior working 
class. But with changes in modern attitude 
towards those who earn their livelihood with 
their hands and personalities, one of the forces 
that injured the repute of salespersons was re- 
moved. Furthermore, the demand for a better 
class of store service grew, since wages stead- 
ily increased and employers wanted a full re- 
turn for the higher salaries paid. 

It was to produce this more capable type of 
employee, to remove the stigma, however 
stupid, attached to the work, and to prepare 
men and women for greater opportunities in 
commercial life that the training school for 
teachers of salesmanship was founded. Of 
course, the training of teachers is one step 
removed from the training of salespersons, 
since the actual need for trained employees is 
in the stores. But as soon as this group is 
ready it can disseminate its knowledge among 
those already working in the stores, and 
among the pupils who are pursuing a commer- 
cial course in the public high schools. 


Supported by Leading Merchants 


The curriculum of the school, if followed in- 
telligently, is meant to cover all the demands 
necessary for producing a highly efficient sales- 
man or saleswoman. Yet the graduates of the 
school are not themselves to sell, but to teach 
other young men and women the art of sell- 
ing, so that when these latter take jobs, or seek 
promotion in the store itself, they can be con- 
fident that in return for increasing salaries they 
can give intelligent, efficient, and even expert 
service. The course of instruction for training 
- teachers will thus be repeated to their pu- 
pils. 

The best known merchants of New York 
have endorsed the undertaking by putting their 
cash back of it, and it has also been approved 
by the Board of Education, for the city high 
schools need the teachers. Among the plan’s 
supporters are Percy S. Straus, vice president 
of R. H. Macy & Co.; Samuel Reyburn, presi- 
dent of Lord and Taylor; Oliver A. Olson of 
Oliver A. Olson, Inc.; Michael Schaap of Bam- 
burger’s, Newark: S. TJ. Bloomingdale, of 
Bloomingdale Brothers; T. A. Ball of Best’s; 
L. M. Blumstein, of Blumstein & Co.; B. W. 
Huebsch, of the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation; W. R. Gray, of Cammeyer’s; John F. 
Duggan, of Gimbel’s; George Welsh, of 





Big Merchants Have Co-operated 
to Give Novel Training 
for Sales People 
By Phyllis Perlman 


Hahne’s in Newark; S. H. Greimes, of James A. 
Hearn & Son; W. G. Cooper, of Loeser’s in 
Brooklyn ; James M. Speers, of McCutcheon’s ; 
B. H. Namm, of A. I. Namm & Son; K. K. 
Cuddy, of Oppenheim & Collins; Frank P. Ford, 
of L. S. Plaut of Newark; H. A. Saks, of Saks 
& Co.; J. K. Kugelman, of Stern Brothers; 
Franklin Simon, of Franklin Simon & Co.; and 
Joseph Mayer, of the Retail Milliners’ Associa- 
tion of America. 


Untrained Salespeople Drawback 


“We have realized that the untrained sales- 
person is one of the greatest drawbacks to suc- 
cessful retailing,” said Percy S. Straus, in ex- 
pressing his approval and that of the other 
store managers associated with him. “I be- 
lieve that such a school will be the means of 
eliminating or changing the unskilled salesman 
into one skilled in his occupation. 

“Heretofore commercial education consisted 
mainly of bookkeeping and stenography, which 
often led to merely blind alley jobs, for there 
are usually only about 50 stenographers to 
every 5,000 department store employees. In 
the last analysis the schools specializing in 
these subjects were wasting a large part of 
the public taxes. A great majority of the high 
school students left these exclusive depart- 
ments of commerce for managerial and selling 
jobs, where they floundered helplessly until the 
mistakes they made showed them the best way 
of being successful in their work. The new 
education in all branches of business will 
eliminate this wasteful groping for the efficient 
method. as 

“Jt is not intended that this training should 





be the ‘be-all and end-all’ of salesmanship, but 
it is a long step forward.” 

The school is only a few months old; yet 
faith in its efficacy has been expressed by all 
interested. The university provides the organ- 
ization for teaching, together with the pupils; 
the Department of Education gives co-opera- 
tion by accepting the graduates as teachers for 
its High School courses in salesmanship, and 
the merchants are donating expert advice, 
financial support and a pledge to absorb into 
their stores both graduates and undergradu- 
ates. The three sides of this triangle of co- 
operation will undoubtedly benefit by their 
close association. But the greatest advantage 
will accrue to the public, for on the one hand 
a larger number will be able to procure better 
jobs, and on the other, the buying public will 
receive better service. 

Although it has been in operation such a 
short time, the idea is of several years’ growth. 
Just before the war, a Dr. Lee Galloway, di- 
rector of the Department of Management at 
New York University and in charge of the 
production and editing of works at the Ronald 
Press, was called in as adviser on the. educa- 
tional end of a project to promote the welfare 
of women department store workers in New 
York City. He immediately senses the pos- 
sibilities for advancing the interest of the 
new movement for the training of employees. 
Seeing a chance for testing an alternating cur- 
riculum of work in the class room and work 
in the stores, he persuaded the Department of 
Education in New York City to take over the 
work in the high school grades. 


A Social Service 


“When a movement becomes large enough to 
assume the proportion of a social service,” 
said Dr. Galloway, explaining the part of New 
York University in the new commercial ed- 
ucation, “it lies within the scope of those ac- 
tivities which are proper for a University to 
take over. We provide a stable and expert or- 


Nobody buyiny goods here knows that these two men are.not.on the regular sales force but 
are Teachers-in-Training in the Training School for Teachers of New York University. 
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ganization fitted to the purpose of socializing 
just such movements, and the department 
stores, realizing the value of such an organiza- 
tion, endow the courses. J 

“The department store owners realize that 
the present rapid increase in salaries must be 
met with an increase in efficiency, and the lat- 
ter goal is not to be reached in a day, but by 
long, constant, and well-planned effort. They 
might just as well help to provide able teach- 
ers for the high school students about to enter 
the commercial world, for if they shrink at this 
stage, they will have to teach these pupils 
themselves in their own educational depart- 
ments, which is perhaps more expensive in the 
long run and at least a complex undertaking 
for them. 

“There is a new state law compelling every 
factory and store employing persons under 
eighteen, not high school graduates, to furnish 
extension schools for them. To do this neces- 
sitates losing some of the paid time of the em- 
ployees. If the level of selling can be raised by 
a better scale of salaries and a greater pride in 
the work, students could be persuaded to stay 
in the public high schools for a longer period in 
the same manner that they enter business 
schools for specialized training. 

“T have absolute faith that the new school, 
which is still in its infancy, will develop into 
an excellent medium for training men in the 
proper modes of selling and managing business 
houses. Salesmanship, sales management, and 
store system, as well as subjects bearing upon 
the executive point of view in the retail busi- 
ness, are essential parts of the curriculum.” 


Keen Demand for Graduates 


Due to the recent enactment of the Smith 
Hughes bill, under which the federal govern- 
ment gives financial aid to all institutions meet- 
ing certain requirements which provide for in- 
struction in vocational subjects, including re- 
tail selling, this movement is spreading all 
over the country. But the movement has been 
checked by a dearth of teachers. This has 
added to the New York University undertaking 
a national aspect, since many schools and col- 
leges throughout the nation are already call- 
ing upon the former for its graduates to teach 
in their schools of retail selling, knowing that 
to receive the endowment they must inaugu- 
rate a regular course with a capable staff. 

In some instances these colleges are offering 
larger salaries than have been in vogue even 
for college professors of five years’ standing, 
but in this case the schools and colleges must 
compete with department stores, where the 
salaries offered to these teachers are commen- 
surate with those of the successful managers 
of departments and are limited only by the 
ability of the person, and the service rendered 
and appraised on a commercial basis. 

The men selected for this work are not 
judged by the standard of success based on the 
old salesmen type. Tending as it does to pre- 
pare men for executive positions, the school at- 
tracts men and women with a cultural back- 
ground. The old idea that an education was a 
waste of time to the man who wanted to make 
money in the mercantile world has been cast 
upon the scrap heap. The man with a dis- 
ciplined mind, the man who has learned how 
to think, is no longer classed with the book- 
worm, overloaded with information that is a 
hindrance in a business career. As Dr. Gallo- 
way expressed it: 

“I feel that the men who are going into this 
branch of the commercial world have an ad- 
vantage over the heads of departments who 
formerly worked their way up through the 
hard road of experience alone. We have col- 
lege graduates who start with a cultural back- 
ground and are selected because of strong per- 
sonality. After their two years in the school 
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they have the effectiveness that comes with 
combining theory with the practical everyday 
work of the store.” 

Though there is some attempt to attract men 
of just the college graduation age, the average 
at present seems to be about twenty-seven 
years. They come from colleges of worldwide 
repute, such as Columbia, New York Univer- 
sity, Princeton University, Trenton Normal 
School, College of Emporia, Kansas, College of 
the City-of New York, Rutgers, Hunter’s Col- 
lege, Colgate, University of Syracuse, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Wittenberg College, 





Teachers-in-Training learning the packing end of 
department store routine. 


Plattsburg State Normal, Teachers’ College, 
Cornell University, and there is among them a 
Doctor of Philosophy from Chicago University. 

These student-teachers have to learn the rou- 
tine and shop work of every branch of the sell- 
ing service before they are declared competent. 
During the two years of the course, ten months 
of full time and seven months of half time is 
devoted to actual work in the store. 

Time is spent in the shipping room, in the 
stock room and other departments not open 
to the customer’s gaze, before the student- 
teacher is put behind the counter. Here he is 
treated just as any other salesperson. 


There has also been evolved a system where- 
by the students may be pupils, salesmen and 
teachers in one day. In the morning they lis- 
ten to lectures on the theoretical side; in the 
afternoon they work in the stores on the half- 
schedule time ; and in the evening they repair 
to city night schools in Brooklyn, Newark and 
iNew York, where, paid by the Department of 
Education, they teach persons who themselves 
wish to become efficient salesmen. 

Some of the twenty or more leading stores 
who begin with one instructor to teach their 
selling force have increased their staffs to ten. 
While women had been usually employed in 
this capacity, many are asking for men, deem- 
ing the position of instructor of service one of 
major significance. 

They find that the students who give some 
of their time are selling 100 per cent. more 
than the old salesmen. One man from New 
York University went down to a big depart- 
ment store and by the assistance of a strong 
personality and the knowledge of psychology 
that he had gathered, sold $50 worth of neck- 
ties in one-half day, where formerly less than 
half that amount had been sold at that counter 
in a day. 

The same system of alternating study with 
a sort of apprenticeship operates in the high 
school courses. Of course, there is this dif- 
ference—at the University teachers of sales- 
manship are trained, while at the high school 
the salesmen themselves are prepared. How- 
ever, the same ideas are carried out, for be- 
fore a University man is considered eligible 
to his degree of Master of Science in Retail 
Selling, he must be a fully qualified salesman. 
The latter have a part time wage scale of from 


$700 to $1,200, while the high school students 





who work in the store get relative pay. The 
Jatter take two weeks at school and then de- 
vote two weeks to the store, thus benefiting 
by a regular stipend and by the closest possible 
co-ordination between the theoretical and the 
practical side of salesmanship. 


WANT A CONCERT? 


“Forbes” Will Help Companies to 
Entertain Workers During 
Music Week 


N*: YORK is devoting a week to music. 





From February 1 to February 7 old Pan 

and his pipes will play in and about the 
great buildings, and the man on the street will 
know that Beethoven and Mozart were human 
beings. 

Of especial interest to the readers of “Forbes” 
is the fact that industry is to play its part in 
the grand ensemble. The churches are to make 
a special effort on behalf of music, by preaching 
sermons and arranging programs; the schools 
are to give prizes for the best concerts, orchestras, 
essays, etc. The musicians are bending thei: 
own efforts to give numerous concerts. Prizes 
for songs, compositions, etc., are being offered. 
The announcements of some wonderful musical 
developments will be given to the world. News- 
papers are printing beautiful musical supple- 
ments. 

But the extraordinary thing is that big busi- 
ness houses of all sorts are going to take part 
in the celebration. In line with the work which 
has been done by “Forbes” in preaching about 
the fine effects of music on industry, especially 
the notable series of articles on the subject 
written by Charles D. Isaacson, matters are 
shaping themselves rapidly and effectively. Here 
is the opportunity to experiment with the ideas 
which Mr. Isaacson has offered to factories, 
stores and offices. Here is a double chance to 
do a good work. 

The committee which is engineering music 
week in New York City includes the foremost 
workers in all walks of life. Otto H. Kahn 


-is honorary chairman, with a corps of assistants 


that reads like the Blue Book. 

A book has been issued by the committee out- 
lining the plans of the week. This is supple- 
mented by a special brochure for factories, stores 
and other industrial plants. The latter gives the 
general values of music for workers, summariz- 
ing the findings of the great pioneers in this 
field. The suggestion is made that during Music 
Week, he will be a wise employer who experi- 
ments with music. Try it out as a welfare 
measure—try it out just as a novelty if you wish. 

It isn’t necessary that you be in New York 
to do this thing. Let New York’s music week 
spread out into the industrial life of the country. 

This magazine is prepared to forward at only 
the cost of the magazines, the famous articles 
of Mr. Isaacson, as a guide to those who would 
make the attempt. The series gives the inside 
story of many successes in the work, mention- 
ing the big and small institutions where music 
has helped to make more loyal workers, where 
it has succeeded in making for greater output, 
where it has been found to be an impetus to 
more profits, but chiefly where it has been a 
means of making happier workers, with a keener 
interest in their jobs and their employers. 

Furthermore, under the guidance of Mr. Isaac- 
son, “Forbes” will be in a position during Music 
Week to superintend the musical activities of 
a number of industrial plants in New York 
City and within a radius of twenty-five miles. 
Mr. Isaacson will send a program of high class 
music to any plant—as a demonstration of music’s 
powers ; he will engineer a community sing among 
the employees, or advise and suggest ideas to 
the man you have appointed in charge of the 
work, 
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DON’T GUESS; GET FACTS TO BUILD ON 


HAT makes the little business grow 
V \ big? 

What makes the big one prosperous 
and profitable? 

What class of business is best to invest in? 

What will pay the best dividends aid keep 
the principal safest? 

These are pertinent questions for examina- 
tion by any business man or investor. One of 
the answers which has proved of highest value 
is, “Know your market; follow and cater to 
it.” 

The retailer, wholesaler or manufacturer of 
today who wishes to insure success in his ven- 
tures must first know his market as well as 
his product, and second, must know always 
the vital facts about his business, in their re- 
lations to outlet, distributors and competition. 

The old way is passing when a business 
was started for any one of a dozen reasons 
little concerned with the particular needs of 
the community or market for which it was 
intended. It is passing because it has proved 
inadequate to changed conditions. 

As business and economic activity become 
greater and supply reaches or exceeds demand, 
it is necessary for the individual who treads 
commercial ways, or invests in commercial 
securities, to “step lively” and “watch his 


step.” 
The Old Way 


A young farmer dreamed for years of the 
business he was to own some day. At last he 
built his store in a small town near which he 
had lived all-his life. He grew wonderful 


flowers, but no one came to buy them, and, - 


even though he advertised, the 
flowers stayed in the cases. His 
capital dwindled and disappeared, 
and his dream came to an end. 

He told his story to a wise friend 
and lamented his “bad luck.” His 
friend laughed at the idea of 
“luck” having anything to do with 
merchandising and. showed the 
flower man how useless it was to 
expect to sell flowers to a com- 
munity that had yards full of them 
in flower season, and that had 
neither inclination nor the money 
to buy them at other seasons. He 
brought to his attention the fact 
that cut flowers can be sold only in 
certain markets, and that such 
markets must be reached within a 
limited number of hours. The 
would-be merchant realized that 
his business had been doomed to 
failure from its start. 

Similar cases in all classes of 
business have occurred by thou- 
sands. Not all of them are accom- 
panied by entire failure, as the 
merchant sometimes sees his error 
in judgment in time to remedy it. 


The New Way 


There probably is not a really 
big eoncern in the country today 
which has not learned the value of 
knowing its market. Many of 
them maintain complete statistical 
files, and when they launch a prod- 
uct or a new brand is put out, not 
an ounce of energy or a dollar of 
money is wasted by trying to 
“carry coals to Newcastle” or 
canned cherries to a farmer’s wife 
who has shelves full of her own 
canning. They never invest in a 
dead or dying market. 
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How Successful Concerns Gather 
Money-Making Data and 
How You Can Do It 


By E. Padelford 


Business Statistician, Business Bourse, New York 


Some years ago, before statistics became so 
well known, there was only a slim chance for 
the little fellow to find out the things he 
should know, even when he knew that he 
should know them. Now he can find out not 
only almost everything he wants to know, but 
he can ascertain that which he should want 
to know. Business statistics is his open 
sesame for his growth, success and profit. 

He can find out just what his market is— 
how much of the population is within serving 
distance of his doors, what the average in- 
come is, and how much of it is spent annually 
on his kind of product. If he wants to sell 
clothing, he can find out just how much was 
spent last year, and many years before, for 
clothing in the district he can reach. He can 
find out how many clothing merchants are 
already in this district, and how much business 
they do. He can learn which are the largest 
and why, and all about the methods by which 
they have attained success in this line. He 
tan learn how much it costs to sell in his dis- 
trict, and what the materials cost, and from 
this basis he can figure out what expense his 
business will bear. He can study the adver- 
tising plans of similar successful companies, 
and get a clear idea of how and where to ad- 
vertise. 


Chart - Showing Comparative Growth of 


(A) Farm Wealth in United States 
(B) Potential Market for Product 
@) fotalef Individual Industry 
D) An Individual Manufacturer 


Product sold to Farmers of Better Class 
Cost of Unit - Approximately $500 
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These are only a few of the facts he can 
obtain if he will; and it is proven that he who 
knows, grows. 

Most of the railway, telegraph and telephone 
companies, insurance companies, steel and iron 
manufacturers, makers of food and household 
products, lumber concerns, paper mills and a 
vast number of other giants of industry, 
whose stocks are well known, have elaborate 
statistical departments, in which every con- 
ceivable phase of the business is tabulated 
and used as a guide for present operations and 
future plans for profit. 


Big Firms Use the New Way 


The Robert H. Ingersoll Co. has figured out 
exactly how many Ingersoll watches may rea- 
sonably be sold, what portion of such total 
sales can be made this year and next, where 
such sales can be made and how much each 
one should cost. 

Before the United Cigar Stores Company 
opens a new store, a man is sent to the pro- 
spective locality and counts the number of per- 
sons that pass such place during a given num- 
ber of hours. If the number is less than the 
standard established the store is not opened. 

The American Radiator Company gets the 
following facts about each city in which it de- 
sires to open an office: 

Bank clearings; special advantages of soil, 
climate or mineral resources that will tend 
to insure prosperity ; earning power of inhabit- 
ants; types of persons (in order to determine 
kind of advertising) ; kinds of homes; kinds of 
farming or other occupations. 

With accurate, well-tabulated information 
of this kind in hand concerning any 
given district, there is little chance 
of wasting either energy or money 
in the development of unproductive 
territory. The day is coming when 
every company that spends money 
in selling will know exactly what 
it can expect to sell and what it 
can afford to spend doing it. 


Experience of Others 


Mr. Campbell, of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., once said: “Not one 
business house in a thousand 
knows the facts about its product 
or knows what there is about it 
that appeals to the public. I hap- 
pen to know a very large manufac- 
turer who spent thousands of dol- 
lars advertising that his product 
had such and such a quality. A 
house-to-house investigation cov- 
ering 600 homes and a mail inves- 
tigation covering over 1,000 women 
brought to light the fact that only 
one per cent. had been influenced 
by the repetition over a period of 
twenty years of a special feature 
of the company’s advertising. On 
the other hand, 80 per cent. of the 
women who answered expressed 
themselves as wanting the adver- 
tising to tell them something 
which it had not, and which the 
manufacturer did not know the 
. public wanted.” 

, The Procter & Gamble Co. only 
: marketed Ivory Soap and Crisco 
after knowing to whom to appeal, 
in what way and through what me- 


seek 
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The Curtis Publishing Co. long ago learned 
what it meant to the advertiser—and, inci- 
dentally, to the advertising medium—to know 
its market. This company has an extensive 
research department which has investigated 
the advertising and market possibilities of 
most of the industries represented in the ad- 
vertisements carried in its publications. This 
information has been of much service both to 
advertisers and to the papers carrying such 
advertising. 

Mr. Parlin, of the Curtis Co., places the 
work of investigation in three fields—library 
work, field work and formulating conclusions. 
The library work consists of gathering data 
already compiled in business statistics. The 
field work is the actual contact with dealers, 
consumers and competitors, and is considered 
of first importance, as by this means, the 
manufacturer or dealer learns the hobbies and 
prejudices of the average consumer and many 
similar facts that sometimes serve to suggest 
a line of action that means the difference be- 
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tween success and failure. The formulating 
of conclusions is almost equally important, for 
all the facts and figures in the world are worth 
little unless handled and presented intelli- 
gently in their relation to the particular prob- 
lem at hand. 


Other Sources of Business Statistics 


There are many sources of such vital busi- 
ness information besides equipping and main- 
taining a statistical department, otherwise 
only a company with large financial resources 
could take advantage of this modern success 
insurance. Commercial associations can be of 
assistance to some extent, as they are coming 
to realize how important it is to gather in- 
formation and to gather and tabulate facts of 
value to their members. Technical magazines 
are another source of information. 

Coincident with the growing demand for 
exact and exhaustive work of this kind, how- 
ever, there have grown up a number of or- 


ganizations who make a specialty of work of 
this kind. These supply the business statistics 
covering an industry or certain facts sought 
by firms. Because of the amount and variety 
of work done, satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained at smaller cost by these organizations. 
The workers are trained to handle facts and 
figures, know how to get at special data de- 
sired, age know how to present the facts in 
a graphic and practical manner. It is possible 
to purchase from them information gathered 
for a number of concerns at a price that rep- 
resents only a fraction of the cost were such 
data to be gathered for one alone. 

It is the new way, and it will grow more 
and more necessary as competition increases. 
Such facts are those a firm’s banker wants to 
know about its business—they are credit get- 
ters—and when the custom becomes more gen- 
eral the number of commercial failures is 
bound to decrease, and the profitable mercan- 
tile stocks for investment increase propor- 
tionately. 


BUY SYMPHONY CONCERTS FOR WORKERS 


ARTICLE VIII 

HAT are your employees doing tonight? 

W This query might be put to every em- 

ployer of labor. For what the workers 

are doing at night determines to a large extent 

what they will decide to do with their jobs. 

Much of the unrest of labor is created, not in 

the shop, but in the off-hours, away from the 
plant. 

You must have confidence in your people, but 
you probably cannot have faith in laber agitators. 
You can deal sensibly and logically with em- 
ployees, but sense and logic are not in the vocabu- 
lary of the agitator. During such times as these, 
you don’t want to watch the employees, but you 
do want to watch the agitators. Keep employees 
and agitators apart. 

The ideal arrangement would be this: 

The employer schedules something for every 
hour of the twenty-four in every day—so much 
time for work, so much for eating, so much for 
sleeping, so much for playing. Thus he gives 
his people opportunity to keep their minds profit- 
ably and agreeably occupied all the time. 

The ideal business would have its complete 
community—restaurants, rest rooms, gym- 
nasiums, theatres, outing cars, etc. 

But this is a story about music and business. 

In earlier articles I have told about scores of 
concerns which have introduced music into their 
plants, through choruses, orchestras, bands, 
through concerts, phonograph music, etc. 

I want now to narrate the amazing story of 

concerns which are buying up symphony concerts 
for their employees! 
- A concert in the plant has its advantages. A 
concert outside the plant has the advantage of 
the illusion of distance. A concert in a regular 
theatre on paid, high-price tickets, has other 
illusions. 

The most dramatic instance of an activity of 
the sort which I have just described is that which 
has been carried on by firms in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Perhaps stimulated by the promoters of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, but certainly im- 
pelled by the realization of the good to be done 
for their employees, these far-sighted executives 
bought seats for the concerts! 

The American Steel and Wire Company was 
the prime mover in the scheme. (By the way, 
this concern has no connection with the National 
Conduit and Cable Company, about whose wire- 
pulling for music I wrote in my last article; but 
it would certainly appear that the wire concerns 
are very much alive to the possibilities of music 
as a business aid). 

The American Steel and Wire Company 


Music Makes Employees Happy 
and Actually Increases 
Their Production 


By Charles D. Isaacson 


Author, “Face to Face with Great Musicians’ 





NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


Conductor of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. The 
services of this well known organization are in constant 
demand by Cleveland business concerns. 


bought out five concerts of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, an undertaking which must 
have involved several thousand dollars. A sym- 
phony orchestra is an organization of sixty to 
eighty high-priced musicians. The director gen- 
erally is paid no less than $200 an appearance. 
There is the cost of the hall, printing of pro- 
grams, tickets, etc. In this case, Gray’s Armory 
was engaged for the series. It is the musical 
headquarters of Cleveland, where most of the 
high-class events are staged. It is an immense 
auditorium, situated in the heart of the city. 


It was an ambitious venture in many ways. 
The cost of the scheme was one obstacle. The 
matter of interesting the employees was another, 
that even the musicians could not understand. 

A symphony concert is the finality of all musi- 
cal entertainment. Here you have music in its 
purest form. You have nothing but music—no 
voices, no words, no scenery, no action, no sec- 
ondary interests to arouse the imagination. Only 
music—and then, too, the most intellectual, most 
cultured, most refined. You have the musical 
fare which can still satisfy and hold entranced 
the finished musician, the expert and pro- 
fessional, the artist, the intellectual. 

So that after interesting the employees, it still 
remained to keep them interested, and not allow 
the scheme to have a boomerang. 

The executives of the American Steel and 
Wire Company know, as I do, that the very 
qualities of the symphony concert which I have 
enumerated are the qualities which make it fit 
into the needs of the moment. They know that 
because a symphony concert is the purest music. 
the most refined, it can do most to awaken the 
best that is latent in the souls of men. 

Well, anyway, the American Steel and Wire 
Company laid its plans, engaged the orchestra, 
and discussed with Nikolai Sokoloff, the con- 
ductor, the type of music to put on, and ar- 
ranged with the orchestra promoters the resuits 
desired. The five concerts were prepared, and 
the dates set and the tickets printed. The com- 
pany executives took over the entire seating 
capacity of Gray’s Armory for the five nights. 
The company was determined that no outside 
patronage was to be allowed (it would have been 
comparatively easy to have sold the tickets and 
made a profit on the seats, if the music colony 
of the city had been invited to buy). A different 
plan entirely, was followed. At each of the four 
big plants of the company, the tickets were dis- 
tributed. Each man who wanted seats was 
given three, one for himself and two for his 
family. There were scarcely enough tickets to 
go round. 

The very first night the armory was packed. 
The audience consisted of workers and their 
wives, their children, and grandparents. Many 
nationalities were represented. I think that Mr. 
Sokoloff, the conductor, was a little afraid when 
he stepped out before his audience. 

A very fine program was played and every 
number was applauded as only such a crowd 
of listeners can applaud—no kid-glove applause, 
but hairy-handed, straight, bluff, honest ap- 
plause. They liked the music and said so. They 
were deeply moved by the overture “Ruy Blas” 
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of Mendelssohn; they liked the spirit of the 
Norwegian “Peer Gynt Suite” of Grieg; and 
the martial “Marche Slav” of Tschaikowsky 
thrilled them. ‘They especially liked the solo 
numbers from grand opera—one was from “Car- 
men” and another from “Boheme.” 

The same program was repeated for each of 
the five nights, and every performance was 
packed. The men wanted to go, and they came 
away better individuals. They were not only 
kept “out of mischief,” but they were spending 
their evening in an uplifting way which helped 
to develop the best that was in them. 

There were many amusing incidents connected 
with the concerts. For instance, several men 
had bought, at a high price, tickets for the re- 
maining concerts of the series. One fellow ad- 
mitted he had heard all five performances, and 
had gotten the tickets by buying tickets for the 
sellers to other concerts! There was one fellow 
who had seen an advance copy of the program 
and had perfected himself by getting phono- 
graph records of all the numbers so that he knew 
them practically by heart. 

After the concerts, reports kept pouring in on 
the executives that good results had been at- 
tained in a remarkable way. Actually there was 
larger production on the days following the con- 
certs. Also, a better spirit among the workers, 
finer attention to duty. The men appreciated 
the kindly thought of the executives. They 
didn’t forget the concerts quickly, and they didn’t 
take them for granted. They realized that the 
music had been given in good spirit by the com- 
pany, to entertain, enlighten and improve its 
force. 
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There was a twofold significance to this enter- 
prise of the American Steel and Wire Company. 
First, it was a splendid move in the development 
of goodwill between workers and their em- 
ployers. Secondly, it was a tremendously im- 
portant effort to spread art appreciation. 

Indeed, from the point of view of the spread 
of art, it may be shown that the future patrons 
of music, painting, sculpture, etc., must be the 
people at large. I have said practically nothing 
about this side of the question. Most business 
men have not yet caught the big-gauged call of 
art. From a business, money-making aspect, 
they do not give a continental for art. It makes 
no difference whether we have concerts, opera, 
sculpture, art museums, beautiful parks. But 
this is all wrong. It does make a big difference, 
and in a business, dollars-and-cents way too! 

I am eternally preaching to employers the 
gospel of happy workers. Anything which will 
make the workers cheerful is good business. 
The day will come when every successful manu- 
facturer and merchant will see that this is a fact 
and will watch over the leisure hours of his 
people. He will take a paternal interest in the 
welfare of his helpers and give them the right 
kind of uplifting amusement and entertainment. 

The American ‘Steel and Wire Company’s 
experiment with the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra is not by any means a solitary example. 
Other institutions are adopting the same scheme. 
Some are hiring the orchestra and selling the 
seats at “movie” prices, and putting down the 
loss to welfare activities account. Many indus- 
tries are beginning to combine that they may 
give the workers communal concerts. 
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I know of a trades organization in New York 
City which has recently organized a committee 
of prominent musicians to prepare plans for a 
big network of symphony concerts. I myself 
have been scheming for some years for an or- 
chestra that will be owned by trades organiza- 
tions, maintained by the principal concerns in 
each industry, etc. The orchestra could give 
concerts in auditoriums all over the city for the 
workers. Admission would be with season 
tickets sold to the holders at the equivalent of 
about ten cents a performance. There would be 
a loss (or cost) of possibly $100,000 a year, 
which, divided among the big companies, would 
be very little for each, whereas the benefits 
would be tremendous. The orchestra would be 
a wonderful organization; the people could hear 
the best and gain a liberal education, while busi- 
ness would benefit as a direct result, in finer 
ideals and closer communion of labor and 
capital. 

In the same city of Cleveland, the following 
concerns have followed thé same plan as the 
American Steel and Wire Company: The Brown- 
ing Company, Elyria Iron & Steel Company, 
McLaren Iron Works, Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany, etc. 

Yes, but not symphony concerts for the em- 
ployees. It will pay you to make them happy. 
It will pay you to make them want good things 
in music, in art, in literature, in living. 


In the next article Mr. Isaacson will 
tell you how you can use the wave of 
interest in community singing in a 
distinctly profitable way. 


How to Win and How to Award Promotion 


NE of the most important things to do 
O to prevent labor troubles is to abolish 

the usual habit of blaming and fining 
and to establish in its place a system of appre- 
ciation. Instead of maintaining discipline by 
penalties, it is better to maintain it by rewards 
and promotion. 

A firm must administer justice, not so much 
in the line of penalty as in the line of reward. 
It must offer incentives. It must make it 
worth while for an employee to be loyal. 

There must be a just system of promotion, 
of which all the employees are keenly aware. 
There must be special pay for special service 
—if a worker does more than he was paid to 
do, he should be noticed and rewarded, or 
else he will soon be doing less than he is paid 
to do. 

A firm must have two movements—upward 
and outward—upward for the competent em- 
ployees, and outward for the unprofitable 
ones. 

It should be a clearly defined policy of the 
firm that all employees are judged by results; 
and that no one is retained in the firm who 
is persistently troublesome and indifferent. 

Employees should feel that they are being 
noticed in a kindly way. They must not feel 
that they are all in a crowd, like a flock of 
sheep. They must be given a fair chance to 
be ambitious. 

One of the secrets of Andrew Carnegie’s 
great success was the way he watched his 
managers. “We always felt he was right be- 
hind us,” said one of them. It was a habit 
of Carnegie’s to send postals daily to his man- 
agers, cheering or praising or censoring them, 
according to the daily charts of output. 

If you treat your workers en masse, very 
little can be done to develop them. They must 
be singled out. You must apply test after 
test, to see what their aptitudes are. As soon 
as they are convinced that you really want 
to promote them—that you are watching for 


chances to pay them more—the effect will be 
magical. 

The truth is that there are vast differences 
between people. If we only had a manometer, 
then we could measure people instead of count- 
ing them. Two people who look alike may 
be as different as chalk is from cheese. 

There is almost a chemical difference in men. 
One man creates harmony and compels suc- 
cess, while another man creates discord and 
compels failure. One man makes friends, 
while another makes enemies. 

Some individuals become institutions, chang- 
ing the very course of national progress, while 
others come and go and influence the place 
where they live as little as though they were 
the leaves upon a tree. 

Knowing that these differences exist, you 
must not turn your workers into numbers and 
leave them entirely to the casual care of an 
over-driven foreman. You have to build up 
a policy and a mechanism of promotion. 

Every responsible person in a firm should 
have an understudy, for. instance. In the 
army, every officer has another officer below 
him, ready to take his place if he falls in battle. 
In the same way we should have a system of 
understudies, so that no person can become 
indispensable. 

It is a wise and safe rule—never engage 
an outside person to fill a well-paid position 
in your firm, unless you are absolutely certain 
that not one of your present employees is 
eligible. Far better have a loyal experienced 
insider of moderate ability than a brilliant 
outsider who is likely to mess up your organi- 
zation. 

Tell your workers clearly and often that it 
does not matter where they begin. Tell them 
that they are under observation and that you 
expect them to do well. On no account let 
a belief spring up in any worker’s mind that 
he has no chance to better himself. 

By Nature’s law of promotion no one should 
be retained in a position which he is not com- 


petent to fill; and no one should be retained in 
a position which he has far outgrown. 

No man should ever feel that he is nailed 
fast to his job. He should know that he can 
only remain there by doing what he is ex- 
pected to do, and that he can only be moved 
higher by self-development. .. 

Any worker in a well-managed firm ought 
to be able to promote himself by hard work 
and cheerfulness, and team play and initiative 
and efficiency. Self-promotion—that is the 
ideal, and the nearer we can come to it the 
better. 

Promotion by fitness should take the place 
of promotion by senority, which prevails in 
civil service, and which does well enough as 
long as efficiency is not considered. 

It should take the place of promotion by re- 
lationship, which has no justification at all 
from the point of view of the business. And 
it should take the place of promotion by pull 
—by favoritism—by intrigue and company 
politics—The Efficiency Magazine. 





The largest electrical manufacturing com- 
panies abroad are in Germany, and it will be 
some time before they can operate advanta- 
geously. This gives American companies 
an unusual opportunity, if promptly seized, to 
bring our exports of electrical machinery to 
an amount and value which might not have 
been possible under normal conditions. We 
also have the financial situation in our favor, 
for whereas before the war countries such as 
South America, South Africa, Australia, In- 
dia, and China looked to London, Berlin and 
Paris for credits and loans, now these facilities 
of commerce must be obtained in the United 
States. And unless we arrange to invest our 
capital in those countries, we cannot command 
our fair share of their trade, even though our 
prices may be competitive —E. M. Herr, Pres- 
ident, Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co. 
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IT PAYS TO PICK WORKERS CAREFULLY 


ICKING men is no child’s play. 
Judging people is a lot more difficult 
than judging goods. 

The purchasing agents of some concerns have 
been studying their job for a life time and still 
confess that they have something to learn. 

_ Yet there seems to be a feeling among many 
business men of today that anyone can select 
employees, or that sizing up applicants is a gift, 
not a real job or a vocation. 

In the firm of Tom, Dick & Harry, buying is 
Tom’s job. Tom knows how to buy. He was 
trained for it. 

Selling is Dick’s job. He knows selling from 
A to Z. 

All questions of organization are referred to 
Harry. That’s his specialty. 

But—who does the employing? Who selects 
the people who immediately begin drawing $10 
to $50 or more a week? Everybody and any- 
body! If Tom wants a man he runs an ad in 
the paper and spends a day or two interviewing 
the applicants. He makes his selection, though he 
probably couldn’t tell you exactly why; the new 
, name goes on the payroll, and somewhere some 
kind of a record, giving information of some 
kind, is filed. 

If Dick needs a man he speaks to his friends or 
calls up an agency or two and by one means or 
another finally gets hold of a man he thinks will 
do. He may look up his record or write his 
references, or he may consider these things al- 
together unnecessary. 

Harry, who wants a stenographer, has been 
trying in his own particular fashion to find one 
when he more or less accidentally discovers that 
Tom is thinking of letting one of his-go. 


Haphazard Methods in Vogue 


This is a brief picture of the Tom, Dick & 
Harry system of employment and employment 
record keeping., Strange as it may seem, this 
system (with Wariations) is in very wide tse. 
It has many advocates. They say they like its 
simplicity, its freedom from red tape and fol- 
de-rol. 

It does not seem to matter that the labor turn- 
over is somewhat large, or that it is difficult 
sometimes to prepare needed employment figures 
or statistics. And, of course, this method has no 
relation to trouble that arises from time to time, 
when Tom’s bookkeeper or clerk or stenographer 
gets mad and threatens to resign because Mr. 
So-and-so or Miss What-you-may-call-her, in 
Harry’s division, is getting more money than he 
or she is entitled to. 

It does matter, in a way, if frequently new 
employees show that they are not qualified or 
equipped for the work, or if it is discovered now 
and then that the past record of an employee 
(accepted without any fo!l-de-rol) makes it nec- 
essary to dispense with his or her services. But 
then they say that these things happen every- 
where and that it is useless to try to do anything 
about it. 

Now, by way of contrast, let us see just what 
centralized employment with a real employment 
manager in charge can accomplish. 

1. It places the difficult task of judging and 
selecting applicants in the hands of one man. 

This man may be someone already employed, 
or better, he may be an outsider selected because 
of his special training in personnel work. If the 
latter, he has made a study of appraising peo- 
ple. He has investigated the most successful 
methods and has appropriated the best plans for 
his own use. He doesn’t depend on intuition, 
or hunches; nor does he think that any one 
scheme is infallible. He may even make use of 
some of the ideas of Tom, Dick & Harry. And 
he probably will get their final O. K. on men 


The Tom, Dick & Harry System 
Is Costly in End—A Better 
System Described 


By William Marvin Jackson 


Director, Personnel Development Service of “Forbes” 


intended for their respective departments, but 
he saves their time by eliminating the unde- 
sirables. 

2. With the co-operation of the executives, he 
works out standards on which all agree, to be 
followed in measuring applicants for particular 
positions. 


Standard for Each Job 


In preparing the standard of each job, among 
others things the consensus of opinion is ob- 
tained on the following points: 

a. Age—maximum and minimum. 

b. Education—general. 

c. Education—technical. 

d. Previous training or experience. 

e. Human qualities. 

f. Mental qualities. 

g. Personal qualities—such as 
manner, etc. 

3. The employment manager prepares one 
form of application which gives all the infor- 
mation desired on new employees. 

How much better it is to get all needed in- 
formation to begin with than to be continually 
running to employees asking them about this and 
that and the other point. Every day many em- 
ployers are finding out things, not exactly to 
their taste either, about their employees, which 
they should have discovered at the very start. 

4. The employment manager investigates care- 
fully the past record of every prospective em- 
ployee, consulting previous employers, teachers 
and acquaintances. 

To increase the number and also the depend- 
ableness of the responses to letters of inquiry a 
very ingenious letter is used by a number of 
concerns which secures an accurate picture of 
what the persons, given as references, think of 
the prospective employee. 

5. The employment manager makes it his busi- 
ness to develop the best sources from which to 
draw applicants of the highest calibre. He se- 
cures the co-operation of the schools and col- 
leges; he finds out what agencies can serve him 
most effectively. If he does any advertising he 
learns how to write ads that will get results. 


The concerns that have worked out definite 
co-operative arrangements with schools and col- 
leges have ceased to worry about getting suit- 
able applicants. It would be interesting to de- 
scribe some of the plans evolved, but this sub- 
ject will be discussed in a future article. 

6. All applications and other personnel data are 
filed in one place—the employment or personnel 
department. 


Uniformity in Salaries 


appearance, 


7. A system of records is prepared, showing 
by departments where employees are working. 
An “experience record” is also kept, showing the 
previous departments in which each employee 
has worked. This is a sort of man-power record 
and is valuable for reference in emergencies. 

8. Only when employment is centralized is it 
possible to prepare and follow faithfully salary 
standards. And without uniformity in salaries 
for similar grades of work there is no uniformity 
of spirit—there is no teamwork. 

Why should there be such secretive fixing of 
salaries? Certainly the answer is not the one 
usually given: “It’s nobody’s business what sal- 


aries I pay. What John or Jim gets concerns no 
one but John or Jim and me.” Probably be- 
cause “it’s nobody’s business” is why it is soon 
everybody's business, for I have yet to see a con- 
cern where the employees did not sooner or later 
learn what those around them were getting. 

Since the payroll is more or less an open book, 
why not fix salaries openly? Why not determine 
the standards or requirements for each grade 
or class of work, and classify each employee ac- 
cordingly, publishing both the requirements and 
the salary for each job or class of work? While 
you don’t actually say what John Jones is getting, 
everyone in his department knows his classifi- 
cation and hence has a pretty accurate idea of 
what he is getting. 

9. The study of causes for resignations is very 
helpful; but only when these causes or reason 
are reported accurately in writing to some one 
man or department is it possible to make de- 
ductions of value. One or two resignations fo 
a certain cause might be worth little. But eight 
or ten or more mean something, and the wise 
employer will take active steps to remedy the 
matter at fault. 

10. The employment department is a clearing 
house. It is the personnel balance wheel. If 
one department has too much help, and another 
not enough the employment manager quickly 
makes an adjustment. Or if he does not attend 
to it personally he is in a position to give the 
office manager or chief clerk the needed in- 
formation and assistance. 

The general effect of proper employment 
methods is to reduce labor turnover. How much 
does it cost to hire and train? Sherwin Cody, 
writing in “Forbes” under date of Sept. 6, says: 
“A bank employment manager estimates that it 
costs $100 to try out an office boy, and $300 a 
superior clerk in a- bank. 


Huge Labor Turnover Costly 


“Some have made estimates that the cost runs 
for office employees of various kinds from $25 
to $100, but careful students have come to the 
conclusion that this is much too low. A writer 
in ‘100%’ estimates $84 for breaking in each 
worker in an automobile factory as moderate. 

“The present writer has learned on good au- 
thority that Thomas Edison last year had a 
change of 60 per cent in office employees and 
160 per cent in factory workers—and this was 
about half the average of similar concerns in this 
district. With a force of 3,000 factory workers 
and 300 office employees, if we assume a min- 
imum cost for each change as $50, we get 4,800 
factory workers put on at a cost of $240,000. 
and 180 office workers at a cost of $9,000.” 

If employees are carefully selected, with an 
eye to their real adaptability and fitness for the 
work to be done, it goes without question that 
they are much more likely to take an interest 
in their work, and hence, the business itself. If 
they are interested, they will get along well with 
their fellows and co-operate with their superiors. 
All of which means that they will grow, and there 
is no satisfaction for the employee greater than 
that which accompanies the knowledge that he is 
getting somewhere. Patting him on the back 
may make him feel good, and paying him a good 
salary may make him work harder. But giving 
him a new job and bigger job will alone make 
him supremely happy—will alone make him 
work with complete abandon, with thorough-go- 
ing enthusiasm. Now, unless men are selected 
who are capable of growth, who at reasonable in- 
tervals can step up on a higher rung of the busi- 
ness ladder, there will be no co-operation, there 
will be no display of spirit—there cannot be 
stability. 

(Continued on page 272) 
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Pictures of Current Interest 





Charles M. Schwab, the 
American steel master, and 
Admiral Jellicoe of the 
English Navy, who recently 
visited this country. Mr. 
Schwab and Admiral Jelli- 
coe are very warm friends, 
having met many times be- 
fore and since the war. At 
their recent meeting Mr. 
Schwab, on shaking hands, 
saw the Admiral glance at 
his frayed gloves and 
hastened to apologize, ex- 
plaining that he had not 
purchased a new pair in two 
years. “No apologies neces- 
sary,” replied Admiral Jelli- 
coe laughingly; “I beat you 
—I haven't bought a pair in 
four years!” 









Members of the commission named by President Wilson under the coal 
strike settlement agreement to investigate wages and prices in the bituminous 
industry leaving the White House after a conference with Secretary Tumulty. 
Left to right: Henry M. Robinson of Pasadena, Cal., Chairman; Rem- 
brandt Peale, representing the operators; Secretary of Labor Wilson, and 
ohn P. White, representing the miners. ; 


An English “Whippet” aeroplane ready to fly. This flying machine, perhaps the smallest 

ever offered to the public, can be made to sell for $250. It is capable of making 95 miles 

an hour and 30 miles to a gallon of gasoline. The span of the wings is 21 feet, 6 inches; 
length 16 feet, 3 inches. 
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There was once a village of ordinary people. 
Near by it there was a river with a swift cur- 
rent. Many villagers were drowned in this 
river every year. They wanted a bridge. Sev- 
eral times they tried to build a bridge, but they 
failed. One day a skilled engineer came to 
the village. He planned a strong, safe bridge 
and built it with his own money. There was 
great joy among the villagers, until they found 
that the engineer charged a toll of a penny 
to all who crossed the bridge. They paid the 
toll, but they began to call the engineer a 
robber and a monopolist and a profiteer. Soon 
they began to throw stones at him. In the end 
they hanged him. The bridge was neglected 
and in a few years was swept away by a flood. 
The village is there still. The villagers still 
wish for a bridge, and once a year they put 
flowers on the engineer’s grave—The Ef- 
ficiency Magazine. 

* * * 


It is a mistake for a man who wishes for 
happiness and to help others to think that he 
will wait until he has made a fortune before 
giving away money to deserving subjects.— 
John D. Rockefeller. - 

* * * : 


Get ideas. The men who command the larg- 
est salaries in the industrial life of the world 
to-day are the men who have ideas and who 
work them out to success.—Henry Ford. 

* * * 


Read about the achievements of great men. 
Follow word for word the nobleness of their 
character, the tremendousness of their power, 
the sublimeness of their aim. You feel in the 
ideal the very same which they so wonder- 
fully wrought in the real. Place yourself in 
mental contact with genius and greatness in 
any form or manner, and you are invariably 
inspired with a desire to go and do likewise. 
You will aim higher than before; you will 
work with greater determination than before; 
and every dormant faculty within you will 
come forth, one after the other, to work for 
some greater and nobler goal. There is great- 
ness in man. When you meet greatness in 
others, the greatness in yourself is awakened. 
—Christian D. Larson, in “Business Inspira- 
tions,” published by Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York. 

—? 2 


Welcome evermore to gods and men is the 
self-helping man.—Emerson. 
- + * 


Work is worship. He that understands it 
well understands the prophecy of the whole 
future. The last evangel which has included 
all others. Its cathedral, the Dome of 
Immensity—hast thou seen it?—coped with 
star-galaxies; paved with green mosaic of 
land and ocean; and for altar, verily, the star- 
throne of the eternal. Its litany and psalm- 
ody—the noble acts, the heroic work and suf- 
fering and true heart-utterances of all the 
valiant of the sons of men. Its choir-music, 
the ancient winds and oceans, and deep-toned, 
inarticulate, but most-speaking voices of Des- 
tiny and history—supernal ever as of old.— 
Carlyle. 


Procrastination 


My friend, have you heard of the town of Yawn 
On the banks of the River Slow, 

Where blooms the Waitawhile flower fair, 

And the Some-time-or-other scents the air, 
And the soft Go-easys grow? 


It lies in the valley of What’s-the-use, 
In the province of Let-her-slide; 
That old “tired feeling” is native there— 
It’s the home of the listless I Don’t-care— 
Where the Put-it-offs abide. 


The Put-it-offs smile when asked to pay up, 

And they say, “We’ll do it to-morrow” ; 
And so they delay from day unto day, 

Till death sidles up and steals them away, 

And the creditors beg, steal, or borrow. 

—Walter Pulitzer in N. Y. Globe. 
* * * 

The more we desire to produce conditions 
that result in rosy cheeks of health and 
strength, the more we find ourselves dependent 
on the conditions that equally are necessary 
for the production of Capital and Wealth— 
Lord Leverhulme. 

* * * 


In any scheme of industrial democracy, the 
worker should have a voice in determining the 
conditions of his employment; there should 
be insurance, pension and benefit plans; there 
must be contentment, based on proper working 
conditions and there should be participation 
by the worker in the results of the enterprise, 
so that his interests and those of his employer 
may as far as possible become identical._— 
Mortimer L. Schiff. 

$s 6 


I believe that a man who lives for himself 
and his own interests is a poor specimen of a 
citizen and patriot —Henry Lee Higginson. 

* * * 


You'll have customers contented if the goods 
in which you deal always are as represented 
in your advertising spiel. But if you deceive 
your patrons, lured by falsehoods to your store, 
there’ll be angry men and matrons thirsting for 
your rich, red gore. Claiming wool and selling 
shoddy will not get you anywhere, and excuses, 
large and gaudy, will not make the matter 
square. I can sell a tinhorn sonnet to con- 
sumers now and then, but when they want 
odes, doggone it, they won’t come to me again. 
I must do the best I’m able every time I sell 
a song, or some gent will prod my gable with 
a pitchfork’s rusty prong. Such excuses as I 
offer, broken health of Jim H. Jams, find the 
scorner and the scoffer, and I cannot sell my 
psalms. Once you’ve fooled a human being 
you have earned an ebon mark; and a hundred, 
that mark seeing, will avoid you as a shark. 
Let no bilking schemes enchant you, put 
temptation on the ice; you may sting me once, 
I grant you, but you cannot do it twice. And 
the dealer who is wiser than a wise old setting 
hen is the honest advertiser who would have 
you come again.—Walt Mason. 

* * * 


It is one of the beautiful compensations of 
life that no man can sincerely try to help an- 
other without helping himself.—Bailey. 


Be careful of your personal appearance, 
look prosperous, act prosperous, be an opti- 
mist. Pessimists never get far. Be kind; that 
is the cheapest thing in the world, and being 
so easy to do most people don’t do it. Never 
break your word. The business world is ever 
on the lookout for reliable men. Sack your- 
self from the job that does not make you 
happy to perform it. No man ever got on if 
he bemoaned the fate that placed him in “that 
business.” You must take chances if you 
want big prizes. Have faith in yourself or no 
one else will. The world judges you by what 
you can do—not by what you say you can do. 
—C. F. Higham. 

* * * 


In this. business we cannot do’ good to our- 
selves without doing good to others——Motto 
of the Bank of England. 

* * * 


Look forward with courage or you will look 
back with tears.—Spanish Proverb. 
** * 


The bigness of our institutions represents 
profit, and people dislike that; they think it is 
profiteering, which it is not. They think of 
Swift, the packer, as an individual who has 
made billions; they do not know that Swift 
represents a vast corporation in which there 
are thousands of stockholders. They do not 
know, as any bank might inform them, that 
Swift is a tremendous borrower, and that prob- 
ably a million people have a direct financial 
interest in his operations. Almost as many 
people are interested in the big packers, in 
one way and another, as are interested in the 
successful operation of the post office depart- 
ment.—E. W. Howe. 

* * * 


The fellow who fails to make a train reser- 
vation usually gets a poor seat. Likewise the 
fellow who fails to plan for a good job usually 
gets a poor one. 

* * * 


The only difference between work and play 
is the individual’s point of view. 
* * * 


Two one-armed soldier boys recently went 
into the city to sell the hospital paper, “edited, 
printed, and published by the disabled soldier 
patients.” Upon returning one of them had 
fifteen dollars in addition to the amount ob- 
tained from the sale of the paper. The other 
man had no extra money from his sales. 

“You're a fool,” said the first soldier, “it’s 
easy to make money. You sell a guy a paper 
and he hands out a quarter or four bits and 
seeing your arm’s gone, says, ‘keep the 
change.’ ” 

“I'd be ashamed to disgrace this empty sleeve 
of mine by accepting tips,” replied the second 
soldier. 

Before the war this first soldier had been 
a freshman in college, the other had been a 
barber. Which man had won the greatest 
compensation for his loss over there in No 
Man’s Lagd? 

All through life the disabled soldier will 
have charity in one form or another thrust out 
to him. Remember the creed—a man among 
men in spite of this handicap—Carry On. 
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An up-to-date National Cash Register gives 
a merchant control of his business 


T forces each clerk, or the merchant him- 
self, to make a record of every sale he 
handles. The record must be complete be- 


fore change can be made or the transaction 
finished. 


The record of each transaction is brought 
to the attention of the customer in two ways. 
By the electrically lighted figures at the top 
of the register and by the printed slip which 
she receives. 








The record is also printed and added auto- 
matically at the time the transaction takes 
place. These accurate records are the 
foundation of good storekeeping. 








A merchant must have such records to ontrol his business and to make 
d up his income tax report. An up-to-date National Cash Register gives 
them to him cheaply, accurately, and quickly. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
ill Offices in all the principal cities of the world 








Continuing the remarkable series of figures 
showing the difference in cost between standard- 
ized and unstandardized stenographic forces, Mr. 
Dippy in this article demonstrates conclusively 
that office employees are capable of turning out 
more than double the work they will produce if 
left to natural effort. Comparative figures ex- 
tending over two years in two different business 
institutions, now given to the public for the first 
time, proved beyond question what real scientific 
personnel work is capable of doing.—Sherwin 
Cody. 

CONSOLIDATION of two. companies 
handling exactly the same kind and prac- 
tically the same volume of work occurred. 

Months before the actual physical consolidation, 
‘my chief. asked me to examine into the quality, 
production and cost of the acquired new ‘dicta- 
phone, stenographic, and typing department. 

I found the office manager had been keeping 
records—in a way. How pathetic are records 
that mean nothing and are never used! 

After a month the following facts came to 

light: The unstandardized department’s cost for 
stenographic and dictaphone work was $7.26 per 
unit and the production averaged 59 square 
inches per hour, while my standardized depart- 
ment cost was $3.33 and the average 125 square 
inches. The unstandardized department had a 
range of $4 per thousand for the most efficient 
(and lowest salaried) operators to $11.20 per 
thousand for the least efficient (and highest 
-paid), a variation of 180 per cent., while my 
sen, Pr Me operators ranged from $3.10 for 
the most efficient to $3.59 for the least efficient 
—17 per cent. variation. 

The output of the highest-paid operator in the 
unstandardized department cost $8.91 per unit of 
1,000 inches, while the highest-salaried operator 
in the standardized department cost $3.44. 

The unit cost in the unstandardized depart- 
ment among the five highest-paid operators was 
55 per cent. more than among the five lowest- 
paid operators. 

The same general difference was’ observable 
among the typists of the two forces. The un- 
standardized typists averaged 44 square inches 
per hour at a cost of $6.18 per 1,000, with a 
range from $4.77 to $9.86—102 per cent., and 
it was the highest-paid operator that cost $9.86. 

Among the standardized typists the production 
was 109 square inches per hour, at a cost of 
$2.89, with a range from $2.24 to $2.93, or 30 
per cent. between the poorest and the best, and 
the highest-paid operator averaged in production 
cost $2.66. 

The payroll of the unstandardized department 
per month was $1,171.18 against my payroll of 
$506.66. Their 18 operators were producing 
174,443 square inches per month; my 9 opera- 
tors were turning out 172,773 inches—for 
$664.52 less money per month. 


Can It Be Done Today? 


These figures cover a period about two years 
ago. Will the same system work today, in the 
present changed conditions, at the higher salaries 
that now prevail, with the increased difficulty in 
picking good workers? 

In September, 1918, I wanted to get into war 
work. An opening developed in the newiy- 
formed Central Service Division of the Inter- 
national headquarters of the Y. M. C. A. in 
New York City. We were working under high 
pressure, handling much of the War Work Coun- 
cil correspondence, reports, stenographic, and dic- 
taphone production. I took over the manage- 
ment of three departments, but have time today 
to go into details of one only—the stenographic 
section. 

About the worst time to try any experiments 
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STANDARDIZED OFFICE HELP SAVES 


A Comparison of Standardized 
Stenographers and Ones 
Not Standardized 


By A. W. Dippy 


Continuation of address before Business Standards 
Association, Reported by Sherwin Cody 


you say! Correct. However, I had faith in the 
plan. The division was growing so fast that in 
less than two months we had pushed out two 
walls, enlarging our already very large area. 
We had 74 stenographers, typists, and dictaphone 
operators in the stenographic section alone. It 
was a question of taking over more. valuable 
space or increasing production and reducing the 
force. The latter looked the more promising. 

I put the same general plan into operation, 
with. several little refinements that always de- 
velop through experience with a new idea. There 
is not time to go into details—but the results 
speak for themselves: 


AVERAGE COST AND SPEED FOR ONE YEAR. 





Speed Cost Cost 

Stenog- per Speed per 
raphers 1,000 Trypists 1,000 
October, 1918 95 $6.44 82 $5.78 
December .. 117 S08 137 3.70 
March, 1919. 132 4.80 144 3.57 
June oe 4.58 167 2.83 
September .. 178 3.66 177 2.82 

Decreased RTE 

cost 1,000 sq. in. $2.78—43% $2.96—57% 


The force has radically decreased in numbers, 
but the old guard are still there—and happy. 
The ones we lost are the incompetent and a few 
who were offered such extravagant war salaries 
that it was impossible to compete with them. 

The labor turnover in this division—three 
large departments—has dropped from an aver- 
age of 18 in January and February to 2 in 
September and October. Lateness has dropped 
from more than 19 per day to an average of five. 

Do the girls like the system? 

Yes—and no. The square pegs in round 
holes that would be far happier and more profit- 
ably employed as_ salesgirls, dressmakers, 
milliners, etc., will not be happy. The system 
has no place for girls naturally unqualified for 
the work they are engaged in, but for the girls 
who have an aptitude—either developed or un- 
developed—for their work it is the greatest in- 
centive yet devised for greater development and 
increased remuneration. Suffice it to say, in the 
first department where I introduced the system, 
when I left, the older operators in a body asked 
me to take them with me. 

It is not fair to pay one girl $20 per week for 
twice the work the girl next to her is getting $30 
for. Under my plan salaries depend upon ability 
—not upon looks, influence, friendship, or length 
of service—although length of efficient service 
calls for a special bonus of its own. 

Operators—and_ stenographic heads—under 
ordinary conditions have no standards to work 
toward. Under such. conditions operators do not 
know their potential ability. This system gives 
them a specific, scientifically-arrived-at standard, 
and pays them accordingly. 

The system does not revolutionize a steno- 
graphic department overnight. The figures show 
the gradual gain from month to month; but 
it pays and pays big. I have already stated the 
amount saved in a large business house with a 
comparatively small force. In the International 


“Y” Headquarters the savings can be imagined 
when we consider that the department turns out 
from 400,000 to 600,000 square inches per 
month. 

Is the system practical for other office and 
mechanical departments? 


Yes, with results so 





startling in several instances that they read like 
romance rather than facts. I have used it dur- 
ing the past five years in centralized mailing, fil- 
ing, circulation, stocks, shipping, multigraph, 
publication cost, and stencil cutting departments, 
with unvarying success. 


System Works with Office Boys 


In trying it out in a department of 16 errand 
boys it reduced the labor turnover more than 
50. per cent., to say nothing of a marked de- 
crease in errors made by the boys in their work. 

In conclusion, I would make this suggestion 
to get better results: 

First, know what is practical in the line of 
results yourself and be able to convince others 
that they can obtain these results by persistent 
effort. 

Second, set definite standards and hew close 
to them. 

Third, offer a worthwhile incentive in the line 
of a bonus or other definite reward for more 
and better work—and never lower the reward. 

Fourth, treat your employees fairly always, 
and make them feel you are looking after their 
interests the same as you are looking after your 
employer’s. 

My experience has shown that if you will put 
these rules into practice you will not have to 
worry much about results. 


DO OUR PRESIDENTS LIVE 
LONG? 


F the twenty-five Presidents of the 
United States who have died, only 
twelve reached the age allotted to man 

by the Psalmist. Only one, John Adams, 
reached fourscore and ten, and no President 
since John Quincy Adams has lived to be 80. 
The three oldest Presidents were the immedi- 
ate successors of Washington. 

Taken according to longevity, the table of 
our departed Presidents offers an interesting 
sequence: 





Age when Age at 
Inaugurated death 
John Adah ié i dic eed eine 1 90 
James Madison ............ 57 85 
Thomas Jefferson .......... 57 83 
a ee ee 57 80 
Martin Van Buren.......... 54 79 
Andrew Jackson ........... 61 78 
James Buchanan ........... 65 77 
Millard Fillmore ........... 50 74 
James Monroe ............. 58 73 
FORD. TUE 5 ake Salves swans 51 71 
Grover Cleveland ........... 47 71 
reese 54 70 
bo: 68 68 
George Washington ........ 57 67 
Benjamin Harrison ......... 55 67 
Andrew Johnson ........... 56 66 
eT ee 64 65 
Franklin Pierce ............ 48 O4 
A EC Te 46 63 
Theodore Roosevelt ........ 42 60 
William McKinley .......... 54 58 
Abraham Lincoln ........... 52 56 
Res AEs 645.0050 50 Fao 50 56 
James K. Polk .......:.3 »-49 53 
James A Garfield .......... 49 49 


The average age at which the President took 
office was 55, and the average period of their 
lives after that was fifteen years. So, in a 
way, the Psalmist scores after all, for the 
average age of these upright men was 70. 

Roosevelt was the youngest to enter the 
White House, and of the five who died younger 
than he three were the victims of assassins.— 
New York Sun. 
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By B. C. Forbes 


Bank clearings are breaking all rec- 
ords. 

Merchants report a continuance of 
unusually active trade. 

There is a veritable scramble for 
iron and steel products. 

Exports and imports are still of 
record-breaking proportions. 

New enterprises are being launched 
at a rate never before witnessed. 

Instead of the customary winter un- 
employment, reports of labor scarcity 
are numerous. 

The building boom is notably vig- 
orous. 

The public continue to spend reck- 
lessly. 

Consumption is so heavy that many 
prices are climbing higher than they 
did even during the war. 

Automobile manufacturers are 
swamped with orders; many cannot 
promise even early spring deliveries. 

Woolen manufacturers are “ration- 
ing” their products among their clam- 
orous customers. 

Hosiery mills cannot cope with the 
demand for high-priced lines. 

Cotton mills are no less active. 

Shoe manufacturers and merchants 
are still able to exact terrifically high 
prices—the higher the price the keener 
the demand for the shoe. 

The jewelry trade never was more 
prosperous. 

Many newspapers are unable to car- 
ry all the advertising offered, while 
production of newsprint is grievously 
behind demands in every section of the 
country. 

In short, the business boom continues 
to flourish without abatement. 


MAJORITY OPTIMISTIC 


How long will this war-born anima- 
tion last? 

The majority of business men are 
quite confident that the present. pace 
will be maintaned for another year 
or two. They point out that the world 
is bare of goods and that the United 
States must keep its productive pro- 
cesses going at full tilt in order to suc- 
cor needy nations. They declare con- 
fidently that in one way or another 
the means and machinery will be de- 
vised for financing the enormous pros- 
pective purchases of European coun- 
tries. They draw attention to the 
strong position of our fundamentally 
important agricultural population, to 
the settlement of all the major iabor 
strikes, to the effective punishment 
being meted out to the more hotheaded 
Bolshevistic agitators, to the formal 
ratification of peace between Germany 
and the leading European countries, to 


’ the unparalleled purchasing power of 


our own people, to the prospect of an 
early and satisfactory solution of our 
long-discussed railroad problem and to 
the waning of widespread agitation for 
government ownership. 

What, they ask with a challenging 
tone, can hold this country back? 


THE CAUTIOUS VIEW 


Well, it is to be hoped that this op- 
timistic reading of the future will 
prove to have been sound. 

There are, however, a growing num- 
ber of financial and business leaders 
who, while hoping for the best, are 
beginning to so adjust their affairs as 


to be in a position to withstand the 
worst, should the worst develop. 

They. seriously dislike the facts and 
the actions of the money market. They 
recall other occasions when “squeezes” 
in the money market, ‘following a pro- 
longed period of industrial and trade 
expansion, portended a relapse. And 
they are not absolutély certain that 
this form of history will ‘not repeat 
itself this year. New York’s surplus 
reserves have fallen to the lowest level 
since the Federal Reserve Act took 
effect; and indeed they are ominously 
near the minimum called for by law. 

Then, no remedy has been found for 
the demoralized state of the interna- 
tional exchanges, nor is a solution yet 
within sight, notwithstanding the pas- 
sage of the Edge Bill, notwithstanding 
the banking conferences which have 
been going on for months, and not- 
withstanding the increasing urgency 
for going to the rescue of threatened 
Europe. 

Moreover, the situation may be com- 
plicated by the latest turn in political 
events at home. Without question, a 
final decision to ,throw the whole 
question of ratifying or rejecting the 
Peace Treaty into. the presidential 
campaign ring would intensify the 
cautiousness of at least the more re- 
sponsible interests in the financial 
community. 

Apprehension is widespread that our 
labor troubles have not all been settled 
but merely temporized. 

There are other phases of the out- 
look which do not tend to foster un- 
restrained bullishness in the- quarters 
here referred to. : 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE? 


It may not be out of place to say 
here that some financiers, some finAn- 
cial institutions and some business 
leaders have two sets of opinions at 
certain times, namely, an optimistic 
opinion for public consumption, and 
a pessimistic one for their own guid- 
ance and for the guidance of other in- 
timates. The employes of one of New 
York’s prominent financial institutions 
were confident that their year-end 
bonus would break all records. In- 
stead, it fell below expectations. The 
reason? 

The management notified its em- 
ployes that, while last year had been 
an extraordinarily successful one, and 
while admittedly everything appeared 
extremely prosperous at present, a 
period of depression could be seen 
looming up not so very far ahead, and 
it had been adjudged wisest to act con- 
servately at this time in distributing 
profits. 

When, therefore, you read glowing 
forecasts at a time like the present, 
try to find out whether they are the 
man’s real convictions or merely 
cheer-o utterances intended to en- 
courage others to be optimistic. 

While no one enjoys assuming the 
role of doleful prophet, honesty com- 
pels me to draw attention to the fact 


. that a difference of opinion exists in 


responsible circles concerning what the 
future is likely to bring. It is for. 
each individual and firm and corpora- 
tion to weigh all. the ascertainable 
facts and viewpoints, and then use the 
best possible judgment in formulating 
a line of action. 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








gp pele all over the country 
need not prepare to shut shop 
because of the announcement featured 
in the newspapers about the ambitious 
project of the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employes and Railway 
Shop Laborers to purchase clothing, 
underwear, gloves and other factories 
for the purpose of doing business with 
their members at cut-rate prices and 
to co-operate with farmers in supply- 
ing labor union members with food at 
prices which, it is indicated, will make 
the high cost of living only a memory. 
Here are the New York Times’ head- 
lines proclaiming the forthcoming 
miracle-worker: “Railway Unions and 
Farmers Join to Cheapen Living. Plan 
Big Co-operative Scheme for Produc- 
tion, Buying, and Selling. Form Joint 
Commission. Organized Farmers and 
Brotherhoods and Shop Crafts Repre- 
sented Among Officials. May Drop 
Wage Demands. Railroad Leaders 
Convinced Increases Serve Only to 
Complete Vicious Circle of Rising 
Prices.” It is easier to draw up al- 
luring plans on paper than it is to 
carry out these same plans success- 
fully in a work-a-day world where 
beautiful theories are apt to be upset 
by any one of a thousand causes. Be- 
cause all such co-operative ventures in 
this country have failed in the past is 
not, of course, any guarantee that this 
project will meet with indifferent suc- 
cess. But there have not been want- 
ing convincing indications that our 
level-headed farmers have little sym- 
pathy with the more radical clamor 
of labor union leaders for all sorts of 
concessions which tend to make liv- 
ing costlier and harder for the rest 
of us. At the same time, the very fact 
that such a movement is being at- 
tempted ought to operate as a warn- 
ing to mercantile profiteers that, un- 
less they walk more circumspectly, 
something is certain to happen to 
bring them up with a sharp turn. 


MONG the industries which 

should do better than most oth- 

ers this year are steel, copper, rail- 

way locomotive and car building. Rail- 

reads should be enormously heavy buy- 

ers. And the building trade should 
continue very active. 


LTHOUGH we take a sober view 

of the business outlook for the 
current year, we are glad to note that 
most authorities are cheerful, for we 
would rather that events proved us 
to have been wrong than right. Here 
is the New York Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany’s rosy reading of the outlook: 
“The world shortage of goods con- 
tinues, and Europe especially is clam- 
oring for food, raw materials, and 
machinery. America has the things 
the world needs, and the labor and 
capital to make them available to the 
needy, but labor is restless under -bet- 
ter wages and shorter hours, and capi- 
tal hesitates to extend credit while 
the terms of peace are unknown. Those 
who see the opportunities, and who 
realize the only true remedies for the 
past and the only hope for the fu- 
ture, are urging the country to work 
harder and spend less. There is no 
present indication of a decline in 
prices. Business everywhere is good, 


labor is in strong demand, and there 
are few shadows to dim the bright 
prospects of America during the com- 
ing year.” 


put on your thinking cap when you 
read this statement by the Railway 
Age, a recognized authority: “Since 
1916 the mileage of lines abandoned 
has been substantially greater than 
the new mileage built.” What does 
this portend? Does it not mean ‘that 
railway congestion is in store? Not 
only has the United States not been 
standing still industrially and agri- 
culturally since 1916, but the rate of 
expansion has been far beyond the 
average. Think how, to cite one ex- 
ample, our capacity for producing iro 

land steel has been increased. Othet 
industries have also expanded abnorm}: 
ally. Then, too, our population has 
grown. So have the travelling power 
and the spending power of the people. 
All this means-increased demands upon 
our transportation facilities. But, as 
already cited, our railway mileage has 
decreased, not ificreased. This con- 
jures up. unpleasant forebodings. 


Japan is in any way an active or 
| potential competitor. in your line, 
watch out for her. 
on the job. 


She is very much 


ees surplus reserves both in 

New York and London have 
touched new low levels. Expect, there- 
fore, further advances in money rates. 
Our own Federal Reserve Board has 


clearly indicated its determination to 


bring its influence to bear to strength- 
en the financial position by discourag- 
ing avoidable loans, and it certainly 
will not hesitate to mark up discount 
rates if the position is not speedily 
fortified. There are times when the 
most profitable thing for a business 
man to do is to go into debt to the 
limit; there are times when the most 
prudent course is to curtail debts 
and build up a strong cash position. 
Our opinion is that those who place 
themselves in a strong position now 
will not have occasion for regret later 
in the year. Surely it is ominous that, 
notwithstanding all our ‘phenomenal 
“currency inflation” and our wonder- 
ful Federal Reserve banking system, 
money rates have-recently ' reflected 
acute scarcity of supplies. Frankly, it 
is difficult to see where additional 
funds are to come to cope with the 
trade expansion and advancing prices 
which are almost universally expected. 


S° far everything. seems to be going 
along as merrily as a marriage 
bell. Read this weekly report from 
Marshall Field & Company: “Current 
wholesale distribution of dry goods 
during the first week of 1920 showed, 
a considerable gain over the same week 
a year ago. More. customers. were in 
the market than during the corre- 
sponding week of 1919. The volume 
of orders from salesmen on the road, 
for both immédiate and future delivery 
was greatly in excess of the same: week 
last year. Collections continue most 
satisfactory.” Is it your opinion that 
an equally glowing report will be jus- 
tified this time next year? We have 
our doubts. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Market Responds to More Favorable Views 
of Outlook—Steel Stocks Lead 


By J. G. Donley 


Associate Editor 


bois stock market has again dis- 
played rather remarkable powers 
of recuperation, giving evidence of 
widespread confidence in the longer 
future and a continuance of the dis- 
position on the part of those with 
available funds to speculate in equities. 

Just as was the case in September, 
after the drastic decline of August, 
when the market showed great vigor 
in the breadth of its rapid recovery, 
so it has been in January, after the 
panicky scramble to get from under 
which occurred in November and De- 
cember. Up to the time of the present 
writing, the average of fifty active 
stocks has reached a point in the pres- 
ent month where there was shown a 
decline of only about 7% points from 
the high record of last year, made in 
November. Of course, these averages 
are not truly representative of the 
entire list, but the extent of the re- 
coveries in various directions has been 
a source of great surprise to the unduly 
pessimistic. 

Steel common, which did not get 
below par, even during the darkest 
days of November and December, has 
since rallied close to 109, as compared 
with a high record last year of 11534. 
This stock has been the sorest spot in 
the market for the bears, as it always 
is a favorite target. Republic Iron & 
Steel, which, after selling as high as 
145 early in November, reacted to 99%, 
has since recovered to above 125. It 
was very disconcerting for the short 
interest in Steel common to learn that 
when the books“ were closed for the 
quarterly dividend on Dec. 1, 1919, the 
number of common stockholders was 
74,318, as compared with 73,456 on Sept. 
1, and 78,018 on March 1. These figures 
show that during the active period of 
speculation last year there was a de- 
crease of only 3,700 in the number of 
stockholders. 


STILL LOT TO BE DONE 


This column took the stand early last 
year, when the outlook was even more 
beclouded than at present, that busi- 
ness would be good in general because 
there was a large amount of work 
needing to be done. A great deal has 
been done in the past year, but a great 
deal more remains to be done. The 
January circular of the National City 
Bank of New York goes right to the 
point when it says: “It will be seen 
in surveying the situation that what 
gives encouragement is the vast 
amount of work which looms up in all 
fields as needing to be done. There is 
no question about the wants of the 
world; they are very great and urgent. 
Indeed, the world is impatient to a 
degree which tends to defeat the sat- 
isfaction of its wants.” 

It is interesting to quote another 
section of this bank review which deals 
very concisely with the favorable spots 
in general business conditions, thus: 
“Each group of producers seems to 
be confronted by an accumulated de- 
mand which gives assurance of. plenty 
of business for a long time to come. 
For example, the building trades and 
industries are convinced that the great- 
est year in their history is now in 
sight, and the building industry in all 
its ramifications is so extensive that 
full activity sin it is a very important 
factor in general employment and 
prosperity. The iron and steel industry 
can see nothing but prosperity ahead 


for the coming year. A vast amount 
of work needs to be done upon the 
railroads, and if they are returned to 
their owners upon terms which enable 
the latter to raise money from the 
investing public, no doubt the expendi- 
tures will be made as rapidly as it is 
practicable to obtain the funds. In- 
dustry today is hampered in all parts 
of the country by poor railroad facil- 
ities,” 

The Railway Age recently pointed 
out that the mileage of railroads 
abandoned since 1916 exceeds the new 
lines, while the number of freight cars 
ordered during 1919 was the smallest 
since 1901. There is a shortage of 
buildings throughout the world. In 
England, Viscount Astor recently esti- 
mated, present requirements call for 
the building of 800,000 new houses. 


LABOR SITUATION IMPROVING 


With the formal collapse of the steel 
strike, the labor situation at home is 
much better than at any time during 
last year. Hugh L. Kerwin, Director 
of Conciliation of the Department of 
Labor, recently arnounced that at the 
beginning of the New Year there were 
only 101 industrial disputes before the 
department for adjustment, only 21 of 
which had reached the strike stage. 

The money situation has been giving 
the stock market most concern, but 
the thoroughness of the liquidation 
that took place at the end of last year, 
and the strength of the inside posi- 
tion of the market, have been attested 
anew by the resistance of the market 
in the face of money rates ranging as 
high as 25 per cent. for day-to-day 
funds. Discount rates of the Federal 
Reserve Banks have been raised to a 
uniform level of 4% per cent., and the 
outlook is for the continuance of high 
money rates throughout the year. This 
does not mean, however, that there 
will not, at a later date, be plenty of 
money available for stock market pur- 
poses. Inflation may be checked dur- 
ing the next twelve m@nths, but little 
actual reduction in loans, in deposits, 
or in note circulation is to be expected. 

Governor Harding of the Reserve 
Board recently said: “We will reach 
normal only when the obligations of 
the Government are greatly reduced 
and the remainder absorbed by the in- 
vesting public.” 


AN EQUITY MARKET 


Until inflation is measurably reduced, 
and until there is considerable reduc- 
tion in the rate of taxation upon in- 
come, there will be speculation in 
equities, and it must be remembered 
that the common stocks of our war- 
prosperous industrials never before 
had so much back of them in the shape 
of equities as is the case today. 

Although the market may feel the 
seasonal uncertainty in the immediate 
future, it will likely be found that 
for the longer outlook the steel stocks, 
such as Steel common, Republic Iron 
& Steel, Lackawanna, and Midvale; 
the coppers, such as Anaconda, Cerro 
de Pasco, Inspiration, Chino, and Ray, 
and the standard railroad stocks, such 
as Atchison, Union Pacific, Great 
Northern preferred, Northern Pacific 
and the others of the old-line group, 
along with such low-priced issues as 
Missouri Pacific, Pere Marquette, 
Western Maryland, and Baltimore & 
Ohio will prove profitable purchases 
on reactions. 
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DIVIDENDS 





MIDVALE — & ORDNANCE CO. 
Dividend No. 13 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Midvale Steel & a qagpmpany, held 
Wednesday, oaaty 7th. a arterl 
dividend of $1.00 per > , eclare 
payable February 1st, 1920, to stockholders of 
record at close of business January 17th, 1920. 
Books will —— open. i 
WM. ICKSON, Treasurer. 
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Unlock the 
Door to 
Greater 
Achievement 





the qualities necessary for success, and how can 1 develop these 
qualities? What must I do to train my memory, strengthen my will-power, 
self-reliance, initiative, enthusiasm and courage? These are the 
questions everybody asks. You will find the answers in B. C. Forbes’ r- 
in Efficiency. It is called “KEYS TO 


Put This Book in the Hands of 
Your Salesmen—lIt’s a Good Investment 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 299 Broadway, New York, WN. Y. 
Please send B. C. Furtes’ Book, “Keys to Success,’ at $2.00 per copy, post- 





paid, to the list of uames attached to this coupon. 

WADE. ccccccceccccccccccvcccecccvccecccsccsccvceosvccecosteccesctaccoes 

QI dé cccccaccceccceccccccccacesccceseccancsccsesonnéebesecaensees 
(CD Check for $...... inclosed. (CO Will pay when billed. 











Opportunities for Investors 


Low Prices and Strong Surplus Position 
Invite Purchases of Copper Stocks 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


HE INVESTOR who believes that 

Europe is going to the dogs, and 
that all the rest of the world is going 
to be dragged down to the demnition 
bow-wows in its train, need read no 
further. 

The investor who has svfficient vi- 
sion, who knows enough ‘of historical 
precedents, to vision an England, a 
France, and a Belgium reborn, re- 
vitalized and more progressive than 





ever, doubts of the American investor: 

“The steady accumulation of national 
wealth in Great Britain and France, 
and these nations’ long record of 
scrupulous fidelity to their financial 
obligations, have ranked their credit 
in the very forefront of the nations of 
the world.” 

Faith in the “scrupulous fidelity to 
their financial obligations” of foreign 
governments must now be relied upon 








FOREIGN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Dollar Securities—Payable at Fixed Rates of Exchange. 


Japanes Government 4s..............0- 
Japanese Government 4%4s............. 
AEMORSNS ESUUNG S85. 60c050.0+000%8e3 
U. K. of Gt. Britain and Ireland 5%4s 
Dominion of Canada 5¥4S........eee0e. 





+For £20, or $100 bonds. 


Approximate 

+Price Yield to 

Maturity About Maturity 
ROS 1931 $71 7.65 
0a ee 1925 82 8.10 
anaes 1945 71 7.50 
——" 1937 91 6.15 
= ee i 1929 96 5.80 


PAYABLE IN FOREIGN MONEY AT FLUCTUATING 
RATES 


French 5% Victory Loan.............. 
French 4% Loan of 1917.............. 
British Govt. 5% Nat. War Loan..... 
Belgian Govt. 5% Nat. Restor. Loan.. 





* Optional. 


1, 1922. 





Income Return 
TAt 


Market ¢Price Current Par of 
est Quotation. About. Rates. Exchange. 
*1945 «72-74 CSCW 
$1922 100 376 5.0 6.4 
*1934 101-103 93 48 10.3 


¥1,000-franc and £100 bonds. On bonds bought at current prices, 
in case exchange rates return to normal. 


t Redeemable at 102% on Oct. 








may find in the following an invest- 
ment opportunity offering a high re- 
turn and large possibilities of profit. 

The war is over; grievous damage 
has been done; but right has tri- 
umphed, and the peoples of Europe 
during the first year of relief from 
the terrible strife have been “serpen- 
tining,” like a crowd of college students 
wildly dancing off over the oval, the 
pent-up feelings held back during the 
tense moments of the game. Disorder 
and unrest have followed the orderly 
discipline of war, but this has been 
only a passing phase of the return 
to normal. Currencies have been 
stretched to the breaking point, and 
burden has been piled upon burden in 
attempting to finance the dreadful 
game. Is it any wonder that Europe 
is a bit unsteady still? 

But let us not be too much concerned 
over war losses, nor unduly confused 
by the evidences of world-wide political 
chaos. There is something that has 
endured unchanged throughout all the 
turmoil and that is the character of the 
creditor—the sacredness of the moral 
obligation to pay. In the oft-quoted 
words of the late J. P. Morgan, char- 
acter is as important as collateral in 
determining credit. If a merchant of 
well-earned repute, whose word had 
always been as good as his bond, were 
to lose his worldly possessions through 
some swift disaster, would he not be 
entitled to credit from those to whom 
he had always been faithful in the dis- 
charge of his obligations? England, 
France, and Belgium have always paid 
their debts. 

In a brief description of the Anglo- 
French 5s, published a year or two ago, 
one of the leading investment houses 
of the country incorporated the fol- 
lowing, out of deference to the possible 


to over-ride our rather ridiculous fear: 
as to the future of the war-ridden 
world. The investor who has this faith 
may go ahead and look for bargains. 

After having assured himself of his 
faith in the integrity of foreign gov- 
ernments, the investor must decide 
whether he wants a security payable in 
the United States in dollars at a fixed 
rate of exchange, or whether he wants 
a “gamble” in exchange through the 
purchase of a bond payable at the pre- 
vailing rate of exchange and holding 
out the possibility of a considerable 
increase in value in the event of any 
substantial and well sustained recovery 
in the European exchanges, at present 
depressed to record low levels. In the 
January 10th issue of “Forbes,” Pau! 
Clay pointed out why an improvement 
in the exchange situation is to be ex- 
pected in the near future, and his rea- 
soning and conclusions should be of 
considerable encouragement for those 
who want an investment having specu- 
lative possibilities based on the pay- 
ment of interest and principal in such 
a fluctuating medium as pounds and 
francs. 

As an example of how the exchange 
speculation might work out, it may 
be noted that with sterling quoted at 
$3.76 to the pound (as this is being 
written), The British Government 5 
per cent. National War Loan selling 
around par may be purchased at the 
rate of $376 per £100 par value. Should 
sterling get back to normal within 
two or three years, that is around 
$4.86 to the pound, the £100 bond 
would then be worth $486, showing a 
profit of $110 on the original invest- 
ment of $375. 

The foreign government bonds listed 
in the table incorporated herewith have 

(Continued on page 268) 
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FORBES 


How Is This For Climbing? 


(Continued from page 252) 


“Maximum effort can be got by per- 
suasion rather than by cempulsion 
every time, 

“By constantly keeping in the closest 
touch with your men you learn all 
about their abilities, their characteris- 
tics, their weaknesses and everything 
else. And this complete knowledge en- 
ables you to pick the best man for any 
specific job. When you thoroughly 
<now the size and the shape of your 
pegs, you can fit square pegs into 
square holes and round pegs into round 
holes. And, after all, managing men 
resolves itself pretty much into just 
that. 

“Personally, I favor, other things be- 
ing equal, the man who’has worked 
iis way up from the bottom, because 
his experience fits him to understand 
ind to direct the different classes of 
workers under him. He can, when nec- 
essary, show any worker or any group 
exactly how a thing ought to be done. 
[This not only increases the man’s 
worth to the organization, not only ex- 
pedites the carrying out of a job, hut 
ii increases the respect of the workers 
for their boss. ° 

“Workmen cannot stand any foreman 
or superintendent or manager who puts 
on a lot of airs and tries to lord it 
over them. It is very important, there- 
fore, to be democratic. If you lke 
people, you enjoy going out and rub- 
bing shoulders with them. If you get 
io know them well and to like them, 
the chances are that they will like you. 
Our business is scattered all over the 
country, so that in our case it is doubly 
necessary to have men who will work 
conscientiously when your back is 
turned. One way to get results under 
such circumstances is to put confidence 
u them. Also, give them responsibili- 
tres. Then, if the, make a mistake, 
you don’t have to say much; they 
are more worried over it than you 
could be. 

“Here’s another point which is not 
always recognized, at least by younger 
fellows holding the lower positions of 
iuthority. Whenever a man or gang 
f men has done a good job, you, as 
boss, must be ready to give them all 
the credit. But, if the man or the gang 
falls down, you, as boss, must shoulder 
all the blame. Men are terribly quick 
to scent out whether a boss goes in for 
vassing the buck and getting them in 
Dutch, 

“Where you have a class of men 
vho are experienced and know their 

usiness, an executive must not only 
ead and direct such men, but he ought 
o lay himself out to serve them. It 
ays, for example, to say to them, 
Now, boys, if there’s anything you 
vant to help along this job, or any- 
hing you want to know, just come 
nd worry me about it. If I know my- 
elf, I'll be delighted to tell you. If 
here’s anything I can do, I want you 
to let me do it for you. I’m here to 
elp you do a good job, just as I know 
ou want to help me to have a good 
ob done.’ 

“We never spare any effort to make 
ur men feel proud of the organization. 
Chose of us who have grown up with 
t are proud to think that, where for- 
merly 90 per cent. of our construc- 
tion work was done for companies con- 
trolled by Stone and Webster, no iess 
than 90 per cent. of our construction 
work today is done for other people. 
This came about solely because of our 
unremitting effort to give every client 
at least a dollar’s worth of_ skill and 
work for every dollar received. The 
men throughout our organization soon 


imbibe this spirit, and since they know 
that we insist upon giving our clients a 
square deal, they sort of feel that they 
in turn ought to give us a square deal. 

“Pride in an organization, however, 
is a different thing from the pride that 
makes a fellow begin to feel that he is 
the whole works and that things would 
come to a stop if he were to quit. 
That brand of pride doesn’t lead to 
higher rungs; it leads to the gate. The 
official who allows his head to become 
swelled is no longer fit to handle men 
smoothly and successfully. 

“Sometimes really bright fellows 
spoil their chances by becoming im- 
patient over what they regard as slow- 
ness in the increase of their pay. I 
have never asked for a raise in my life. 
Time and again I was sent to superin- 
tend big jobs where men under me 
were drawing larger salaries than I 
was getting; but that didn’t worry me 
a bit. I knew that if I could deliver 
the goods better than the other fellow 
—and keep on delivering more of them 
—my salary would be adjusted in 
time. To tell you the truth, I have 
always been so engrossed in trying 
to get things done that I have had 
neither time nor inclination to fuss 
about the amount I received in my 
pay envelope. I was always getting 
more than I needed to live on, for I 
have always lived modestly, and I was 
always paid enough to enable me to 
save something. Why, therefore, 
should I or anyone else similarly cir- 
cumstanced be always fussing and fum- 
ing and worrying because I might not 
be getting, at the time being, as much 
as some other fellow doing no more 
responsible work? If you put your 
whole strength into getting things done 
right you will, sooner or later, get the 
right salary. And besides, it’s what 
you do, what you achieve, that yields 
more satisfaction than what you spend. 

“To do any important work success- 
fully, you must always plan away 
ahead. It may strike you as a curious 
fact, but workmen, particularly the 
more intelligent workmen, like to work 
on a job which has been well organ- 
ized, and don’t want to work on a job 
that is being mishandled or bungled. 
They like to work under a leader who 
has demonstrated that he knows how 
to carry out a job expeditiously and 
correctly. Once let a manager get the 
name of being only moderately compe- 
tent, or worse still, unlucky, and the 
best type of men don’t want to work 
under him. They like to be part and 
parcel of a job that is going well, one 
that will be a credit to everyone asso- 
ciated with it. 

“Men like to work for a winner. 

“I have seen a million dollars’ worth 
of temporary work washed out by 
floods, but the only thing for me to do 
was to be cheerful and manifest ab- 
solute confidence that the thing would 
finally be put over and put over with 
flying colors. If I had exhibited dis- 
couragement the men would have be- 
come discouraged. And you can’t get 
100 per cent. results from men who 
are discouraged. Therefore, that’s 
why I emphasize the importance of 
looking and planning well ahead. 

“Then, men like the boss to keep 
an open door for them. It’s a great 
mistake for the man in charge of eny 
enterprise to build a Chinese wall 
around himself. If men know that 
they can go to the boss at any time, 
they feel better even though they may 
rarely, if ever, take advantage of the 
opportunity to see him. One reason 
for the present-day gap between what 


Where Credit 
is Made 


“The National Bank of Commerce 
in New York is a manufacturer 
whose product is credit. 


Knowledge is the raw 
material of which credit is 
made—knowledge of men 
and markets, commerce 
and finance, drawn from 
original sources, tested and 
woven into a fabric of mutual con- * 
fidence which is national credit. 








The vast resources of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New 
York insure a credit production 
which is adequate to the needs 
of expanding business. 


National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Over Fifty Million Dollars 








. Why You 
Should Buy 


The Steiner Oil Corporation’s Capital Stock 


1, This company has an established business in all 
* branches of the oil industry, transporting, produc- 
ing and marketing, insuring a degree of stability 


denied most oil companies. 


2, Most of the 378,000,000 barrels of oil produced last 
* year had to be transported. The Steiner Oil Cor- 
poration’s many pipe lines, loading racks, tank cars 

and steel tanks make the company well equipped 

to handle the great shipments being made from 


the Texas fields. 
3. In addition, the company controls or is 


interested 


in 1,766.55 acres of leases, most of which are in 
proven territory. This acreage is now under 


development. 


4 The stock of the Steiner Oil Corporation offers 


attractive opportunities to the investor. 


The di- 


versity of its interests and the extent of its hold- 
ings, together with the fact that it is an established 
concern, make the capital stock an attractive in- 
vestment at $15 per share, leaving a balance un- 
issued of 340,000 shares for future acquisitions and 


development. 


AL Cha imbers & 


Investment Bankers 


27 Liberty Street, New York 
Telephone John 3114 


(0 





























Condensed Statement as of December 31, 1919 
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“America Fore” 


Fire Insurance, as a business unit, has begun 
an Americanization Movement in which the 
FIDELITY-PHENIX, as a strong American Com- 
pany, is taking a leading part. Every insurance 
man in the United States will be sought to pledge 
himself : 


1: To exercise his influence as opportunity may 
offer for the suppression of disloyalty and the 
promotion of Americanism ; 


2: To support the widest possible dissemina- 
tion of American ideals through the schools, 
the press, the pulpit and in public meetings. 


Now is the time for all good citizens to work for 
American ideals and the lasting benefit of the 
United States. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital - - - ~ - $2,500,000 


Henry Evans, President 





Main Office Pacific Coast Dept. Western Dept. 
80 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange Bldg., 137 So. LaSalle Street. 
New York San Francisco. Chicago. 


Marine Department 
53 Beaver Street, New_York 


Fire, Marine, Automobile, Tornado or Windstorm, Rents, Riot and Civil 4 
Sprinkler Leakage, Registered Mail and Allied Lines of insursace og Poa. gene 


Ask the FIDELITY-PHENIX AGENT for Service 




















FORBES 


we speak of as ‘capital’ and ‘labor’ is 
that employers have often held their 
workers at a distance.” 

Incidentally, on this score, Mr. Stone 
once said of Mr. Muhlfeld: “The men 
feel so friendly to him and feel that 
they know him so well, that they often 
go tO him with troubles not at all 
connected with the business. They feel 
that he is interested in them and that 
his trained judgment will enable him 
to give them the soundest of advice.” 

I asked Mr. Muhlfeld what he 
thought of the present and the pros- 
pective opportunities for ambitious fel- 
lows anxious to get on and willing 
to expend the necessary effort. 

“There’s to be a veritable scramble 
for ‘comers’,” he replied. “Not only 
are opportunities multiplied throughout 
eur own country every day, but think 
of the place America is to take in the 
upbuilding of other countries. Ameri- 
cans are to go forth to build railroads, 
to develop water power, to open mines, 
to establish new industries, to open 
banks, all over the world. We have 
become the world’s reservoir of capi- 
tal. We have an unequaled abundance 
of both raw and manufactured mate- 
rials. We lead the world in mechani- 
cal inventions and large-scale produc- 
tion. 

“But every capitalist will tell you 
that what bothers him most is the 
dearth of men capable of undertaking 
large projects, the dearth of men to 
whom the spending of millions, per- 
haps in some remote part of the world, 


can be entrusted with every confidence 
that the venture will be handled not 
only honestly but ably. We, ourselves, 
for illustration, are branching out in 
France and in other parts of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, in China, in Japan, 
in Latin America and elsewhere..- 

“It’s an infinite privilege for a man 
to be an American at this stage of 
the nation’s development, for we are 
just beginning to open up a new era 
which will call for capable, progressive 
executives in far greater numbers than 
ever before.” 

I would have liked to tell in. some 
detail the Herculean work Mr. Muhl- 
feld did to help this. country to win 
the war, to tell of the part he played 
in transforming, almost over night, 
the barren-and marshy Hog Island iuto 
a shipbuilding yard which was destined 
to eclipse the largest yards of Scot- 
land, Ireland, England and Germany. 
I would have liked, too, to tell some 
of the things said about Mr. Muhlfeld 
by industrial leaders for whom he ias 
carried out gigantic projects, as well 
as some of the tributes paid him by 
the rank-and-file of Stone and Webster 
workmen. But space limits forbid. 

I cannot refrain from adding, how- 
ever, that since Mr. Muhlfeld is only 
forty-four years of age, I believe he 
will play a part second to no other 
man in the constructive development 
of America’s own resources and the ex- 
tention of America’s development work 
abroad; individually and as a member 
of the firm of Stone and Webster. 





Opportunities 


For Investors 


(Continued from page 266) 


been grouped in two classes according 
to whether they are payable at a fixed 
rate of exchange, making them prac- 
tically dollar securities, or at the cur- 
rent rate of the day. The former class 
will appeal more to the conservative 
investor, while the other group may be 
regarded as speculative investments. 

In the first group are listed the Japa- 
nese Government 4s, of 1931, issued in 
pounds sterling. There are outstand- 
ing £25,000,000, in denominations of 
£20, £100, £200. Interest is payable 
Jan. 1 and July 1, at the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, New York City, at the 
fixed rate of $4.87 to the pound sterling. 
These bonds are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, where in all 
dealing $5 is considered as equal to 
£1. Their present price compares 
with a high of 94% before the war. 
The Japanese Government 4%s of 1925 
are also in the form of a sterling loan, 
payable at the fixed rate of $4.87. There 
are £22,497,400 outstanding, of denom- 
inations similar to the 4s. 

The Argentine Republic 5s, of 1945, 
are issued in sterling to the total 
amount of £8,842,740, in denominations 
of £20 and £200. Interest is payable 
March 1 and Sept. 1 at the office of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., at the fixed rate 
of $4.86%4 to the pound sterling. There 
is an annual sinking fund of 1 per cent. 
They are also listed on the Stock Ex- 
change, and their present price com- 
pares with a high of 100 before the war. 

The United Kingdom. of Great 
Britain and Ireland 5%s, due 1937, are 
straight dollar bonds, outstanding to 
the amount of $143,587,000, in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000. Interest 
is payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1 at the 
office of J. P. Morgan & Co. The 
Dominion of Canada 5%s, due 1929, are 
also straight dollar bonds, outstanding 
to the amount of $75,000,000, in denom- 
inations of $100 and $1,000. Interest is 
payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1 at the Bank 
of Montreal, New York City. 


In the case of all the bonds in the 
second group, where the rate of ex- 
change is not fixed, interest and prin- 
cipal are payable in New York at the 
current rate of the day, and the pur- 
chase price of the bonds in dollars in 
the New York market is governed first 
by the percentage quotation of the 
bonds, and secondly by the rate of ex- 
change. It is to be borne in mind, 
of course, that as interest is payable 
in pounds or francs, according to the 
prevailing quotation for these foreign 
monies on the interest date, the yield 
on the original sum of money invested 
may also be increased, along with the 
market value of the bond, should ex- 
change rates move decidedly back 
toward normal. 

To illustrate how selling prices are 
arrived at, and how chances of profit 
may be figured, let us take the French 
5 per cent. Victory Loan. These bonds 
are selling slightly above 90; that is 90 
per cent. of par. For a bond of 1,000 
francs par value, which is the smallest 
denomination obtainable, therefore, the 
current value would be something over 
900 francs. The franc is now worth 
about 9 cents in the exchange market, 


so that a 1,000-franc bond, at 90, would- 


be worth in our market about $81. 
Should francs get back to their normal 
value of 19.3 cents, while the quotation 
for these bonds remained around 90, 
the bonds would then be worth in this 
market about $174, showing a profit 
on the original investment of $92 per 
1,000-franc bond, or fully 112 per cent. 
There is not space here to go into de- 
tails with regard to all of the foreign- 
money bonds, but any dealer specializ- 
ing in these issues will gladly inform 
the prospective investor as to exchange 
rates, quotations, and possible profits. 
In the table herewith they are simply 
set down in dollars per 1,000 francs, 
1,000 or per £100; and the income re- 
turn is figured on the basis of exchange 
rates prevailing at the time the table 
was compiled. 
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What’s 
Coming? 


Babson’s Mercantile Bulletin, 
which will be off oa 
January 1, will carefully analyze 


‘The Outlook 
for 1920” 


discuss the 
Goo of business here and 


we face a period of ra 

& ER aio Pond em gh 4 
interest to manufacturers and mer- 
chants. Sent free free oa request 20 10ng 
as copies last. 


Write on your letterhead at once to 
insure getting 2 copy. 


Address Dept. M- 3 5of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Organization of Its Character 
Lergest Oreanisetion of fis 
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PREFERRED 
STOCKS 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(NEW JERSEY) 7% 


ATLANTIC REFINING 
COMPANY 7% 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. 
COMPANY 7% 


GALENA-SIGNAL OIL 
OLO & MEW 8% 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(OHIO) (W. 1.) 7% 
Dividends Free of Normal 
Federal Income Tax. 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & Co. 


| jon Bee 1 O44 Biv @, BY. 



















taivte-ats seme without the 
are safeguarded by the most thorough-going 
methods. 

Let us send _you our descriptive pamphlet ‘B°’ 
and current offerings. The rate is Six Per Cent. 
Amounts to 





AUTOMOBILES 


Painted and Upholstered 


HEAUTS BEAUTYSH® 


SLITE AUTO PAINTING 
& TRIMMING CO. 
136-146 West 62nd Street, 
New Yerk 





FORBES 


P JLLMAN COMPANY has $120,000,- 
e000 capital stock outstanding, with 
no funded debt, while “cost of property 
and equipment” are carried in the bal- 
ance sheet at $163,000,000, and other 
fixed assets are nearly $10,000,000. In 
addition, there was at the close of 1918 
a balance of current assets over cur- 
rent liabilities of more than $22,000,000. 
Thus, even after allowing for reserves 
for depreciation, etc., totalling more 
than $57,000,000, it is possible to figure 
$117 per share in net tangible assets 
applicable to the capital stock. But 
one of the Pullman Company’s chief 
assets remains uncapitalized, and that 
is its justly-famed shop organization, 
or plant personnel. The Pullman Com- 
pany employs large lumbers of skilled 
workmen, particularly in interior car 
finishing, and it has been unusually 
successful in building up and holding 
a superior organization. It has been 
the practice of the company in the past, 
when its own line of work was slack, 
to go out into the open market and 
underbid other manufacturers on con- 
tracts which it ordinarily would not 
touch, just to keep its working forces 
contented and fully employed. Now, 
with the demand for automobile bodies 
and phonograph cabinets exceeding 
the capacity of makers, the Pullman 
concern has entered the field of high- 
class producers in these lines, turning 
out limousine bodies for the Packard 
Motor Car Co., and talking machine 
cabinets for the Edison Co. In addi- 
tion, the outlook is very good for its 
regular car-building activities. It will 
be remembered that Pullman has paid 
large extra dividends in past years of 
prosperity. The stock ranged between 
150 to 200 for several years before the 


war. 
* * * 


Willys-Overland is a low-priced stock 
that IS cheap. 


* * * 


IGHER PRICES for some special- 

ties are looked for by an import- 
ant Stock Exchange house which has 
taken a bearish position on the indus- 
trials in general. In a recent letter 
published by this firm it was said: 
“Some of the industrial stocks more 
likely to advance than to decline are 
New York Air Brake; New York Dock, 
both common and preferred; U. S. 
Realty; International Paper; Corn 
Products; Industrial Alcohol; Ameri- 
can Beet Sugar, and American Lin- 
seed.” 

* * * 


Pennsylvania has paid dividends for 
three-quarters of a century. It may now 
be bought to yield more than 7 per cent. 


* * * 


MERICAN CAN was formed at the 

start from over a hundred small, 
scattered units. These were boiled 
down, through elimination of the ineffi- 
cient, to about twenty, and then, as 
the business expanded the number of 
plants again increased until it was 
brought up to the present total of 
about fifty. At the start it is probable 
that the $41,233,300 common stock of 
the company was covered by nothing 
more tangible than “good-will, patents, 
trade-marks, etc.” But through liberal 
charge-offs for depreciation, amounting 
to as much as $3,500,000 for each of 
the years 1918 and 1917, and $2,500,000 
in 1916, the company has gone a long 
way toward squeezing out the “water.” 
And the conservative attitude of the 


WALL STREET POINTERS 





directors toward dividends on the com- 
mon stock in spite of the big earnings 
of 1916 and 1917 has helped measurably 
to overcome the prejudice against the 
company’s financial policy engendered 
by the unwise procedure of 1913, when 
$14,000,000 debenture bonds were sold 
to provide funds for paying off back 
dividends on the preferred stock. The 
latest balance sheet of the Can Com- 
pany shows a net tangible asset value 
of $64 a share for the common stock. 
The future of Can common would 
be assured as an investment, whenever 
dividends are begun, were the public 
encouraged to give more thought to 
the ability of President F. S. Wheeler 
and the other active assistant man- 
agers of the property and less thought 
to the past prominence of Daniel G. 
Reid in the market history of the stock. 


It is doubtful if the Can Company 
realized any great profits from its 
strictly war business, for the Govern- 
ment was a bit arbitrary in the matter 
of fixing prices at the time its war 
contracts were assigned, and the for- 
eign government contracts handled 
earlier in the war no more than paid 
for the installation of the necessary 
machinery. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment took over from the Can concern 
a new plant in Brooklyn which was 
already to go to work and utilized it 
for a warehouse, eliminating expected 
profits from this source. This plant 
will be turned back to its owners in 
July. While the can business is now 
highly competitive, the American Can 
Company has successfully branched 
out into other lines such as the manu- 
facture of typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, etc., and it may be considered 
as growing toward a well-rounded pro- 
duction, with a stability to earning 
power that will give it rank with other 
leading industrial concerns. 


* * * 


Q aa INVESTORS have, in 
many cases, been unduly disturbed 
by the writings of unbalanced prophets 
who profess to see in the growth 
of the motor truck’s freight-carrying 
capacities the beginning of the end 
of the railroads’ usefulness. The head 
of a large equipment concern was 
asked the other day how he felt about 
it, and if his company was preparing 
to turn out motor trucks in prepara- 
tion for the “inevitable.” His reply 
follows: “Years ago it was the trol- 
ley cars; now the motor trucks are 
going to put the railroads out of busi- 
ness. After all the talk had died 
down it was found that the interurban 
trolley lines had simply broadened the 
field of development, bringing new 
business to the railroads. History re- 
peats itself. There can be no doubt 
but that the motor truck must be re- 
garded as a factor of growing impor- 
tance in the industrial development 
of the country, and I believe that any- 
thing that helps our industries will be 
of benefit, in the long run, to the 
railroads.” 





A banker I know says that in loaning 
money he also asks about a man’s wife. 
Is she a spender? Does she often run 
the family financial affairs against her 
husband’s judgment? The banker is 
suspicious of that sort of man. You 
may think when a woman is very 
prominent socially she “helps” her hus- 
band, but this banker denies it—E. W. 
Howe’s Monthly. 











An aid to 
Successful Investing 


Making intelligent investments 
necessitates close study of 
earnings, assets and working 
capital as reflected in stock 
market prices. 






































































The latest edition of our “Grey 
Book of Graphic Records” con- 
tains analytical tables and 
charts graphically describing 
40 active stocks from 1912-1919. 


It shows at a glance, * stock 
market _— fluctuations, 
volume of nsactions, earn- 
ings per share, etc., of each 
stock. 


= will be glad to send you a 
PY of this book and a pam- 
ph net vlenine how you can 
he stocks described and 

fh high grade securities on 
our Monthly Instalment Plan. 


Ask for Booklets 80-FM. 


DUNHAM: & 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 




















EUROPEAN 
SECURITIES 


At present rates of Foreign Ex- 
change European securities offer un- 
usual opportunities for intelligent in- 
vestment. 

Our Foreign Department will, upon 
request, submit .a list of Selected 
Issues. 

Ask for Circular No. 340. 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 
Investment Bankers 


Philadelphia New York 
Land Title Bldg. 42 Broad Street 

















*‘Stumbling Blocks 
of Finance’ - 


Read this we It Rt piataly dincusses 
th finance, viz.: 
— tips 
and inflatien. When post 
themselves on these financial pitfalls, 
they are in a stronger and safer posi- 
tion to invest their money conserva- 
tively and profitably. 


Beeklet G-29—Free on Request 


FINANCIALWORID 


29 Broadway, New York 








Investigate Before 
You Buy 


Our Investors’ Service Dept. is conducted 
for your guidance in safe investments. 
‘ _— sum now may save you thousands 

ater. 


$3.00 
$8.00 


ee y= 4 and Opinion on 
ONO GOOEK. «0 ccciicseces 
Summary and Opinion on 

three stocks 





INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York. 


Enclosed is $.... 











Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue and 60th Street 


HAVRE BRUSSELS 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street 


PARIS 


LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1919 


RESOURCES 
$127,963,348.46 
62,604,998.21 
534,187,918.60 
25,208,855.70 
22,383,178.36 
60,318,147.40 
2,283,150.00 
50,377,897.85 
59,191,515.74 
6,000,000.00 
9,031,657.54 


$959,550,667.86 


oreign Exchange 
Cua wodits Grented on Acceptances 
Real Estate 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... . 











LIABILITIES 





$56,239,889.57 

Outstanding Dividend Checks 1,088,098.73 

Notes and Bills Rediscounted with Federal 
Reserve. Bank 

Notes Secured by Liberty Bonds Rediscounted 


Due Federal Reserve Bank Against U. S. 


59,213,000.00 
52,892,689.73 


59 191,515. 74 


3,800,497.73 
673,844,807.41 


$959,550,667.86 




















THE FINANCIAL FORECAST ANNUAL 


Review & Outlook 


of one hundred selected 
active unlisted securities. 


The country has passed through the first throes of reconstruction, 
which is always most critical. An excellent gauge of future merit 
and ability to override adverse conditions can be had by reviewing 
the strength or weakness of the various industries during the 
dangerous period of 1919. 


The annual review has been care- 
fully prepared with the view- 
point of bringing attention to the 
developments which will have and other reference data in- 
an important bearing on future cluded in this 64-page review. 


AMONG THE ONE HUNDRED ISSUES TREATED ARE: 


activities of the various com- 
panies. Charts and company 
statistics, high, low records 
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MEN MAKING MARK 











William S. Kies 


If you heard of a young man who 
made up his mind to complete a four- 
year college course in three years, and 
did it—graduating with honors and 
winning the Phi Beta Kappa key; who 
then made up his mind to finish a 
three-year post-graduate course in law 
in two years, and did it; who entered 
college without a cent and earned 
every penny of his expenses, finishing 
up his college career $600 to the good, 
you’d expect something of that young 
man in future life. 

William S. Kies, formerly a vice- 
president of the National City Bank 
and later a vice-president of the Amer- 
ican International Corporation, was 
that young man. On January 1 he re- 
signed to become a general partner 
in the firm of Aldred & Co., investment 
bankers and fiscal agents for a num- 
ber of public utility and industrial cor- 
porations. Aldred & Co. have offices 
in London, Paris and Montreal, and 
generally when they undertake financ- 
ing for any corporation they become 
fiscal agents more or less permanently 
engaged in upbuilding the treasury and 
the physical properties of that concern. 
But that is another story. 

All through his life Kies has fol- 
lowed that scheme of picking a goal 
and trying to reach it, having a defi- 
nite aim rather than drifting. In other 
words, he has made his mark in life 
by setting a real mark for his efforts 
and hitting the bull’s-eye squarely each 
time. But while such was the method 
of his success, one needs to talk 
with him for only a short time to real- 
ize that in his sturdy six-foot frame, 
radiating energy, there is stored up 


the wherewithal for big accomplish- 
ments in a full measure of dynamic 
power. He himself places first impor- 
tance, in weighing the things that have 
aided his getting along in the world, in 
the confidence and encouragement that 
he has derived from real friendships 
with older men. There has been no 
limit to the inspiration he has drawn 
from his seniors in higher positions 
who were willing to talk with him 
heart-to-heart, and whose counsel and 
example spurred him on to reach the 
successive goals that marked his prog- 
ress, 

Born on a farm in Minnesota, Dec. 
2, 1877, young Kies had what John D. 
Rockefeller would call “all the benefits 
of early struggles.” His parents were 
poor and he had to work hard from 
the start. From the time he was 
twelve he was practically self-support- 
‘ing, turning his hand to any odd job 
that came along in the town of Osh- 
kosh, where he spent his boyhood days. 
While attending school, he carried pa- 
pers, morning and evening. In be- 
tween times, when he had an hour 
or two with nothing to do, and during 
the long summer vacations, he became 
proficient in- every menial task from 
painting porches, beating rugs and 
mowing lawns, to serving, white-apron- 
ed, the patrons of the drugstore soda 
fountain. 


After graduating from high school, 
Kies taught school for two years in 
a small country town, and then en- 
tered the University of Wisconsin. He 
says that it was really easy for him 
to earn his way through and win the 
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two degrees—B.L. and LL.D—in five 
years where the usual student takes 
seven. He accomplished the financial 
part of it by getting the management 
of the college daily paper, the “Daily 
Cardinal,” and putting it on a paying 
basis by inducing every merchant in 
Madison to advertise. Later he took 
over the management of the college 
monthly and had charge of various 
other college publications. As a pri- 
vate publishing venture he bought the 
“Municipal Ownership” debates of 1899 
and issued them in book form, making 
a net profit of $200 from it. In addition 
to his work as managing editor, Kies 
obtained a clerkship in the State 
Senate, attending to this task at night. 
And one college term he brought in 
some much-needed funds by going out 
on a political stumping tour, making 
twenty-six speeches and absenting 
himself from his classes for a month. 

When he had obtained his final de- 
gree in 1901, William S. Kies went to 
Chicago and started to practice law, 
working for four months in a promi- 
nent law office without pay. Then he 
entered the legal department of the 
Chicago City Railways, remaining there 
ver a year, when he was appointed 
\ssistant City Attorney of the City of 
Chicago, Later he became Chief Trial 
Attorney for the city, and at the 
age of 27 was made General Attorney 
for the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road. In the course of his five years’ 
service with the Northwestern he had 
the interesting experience of preparing 
and trying the longest jury case that 

as ever tried in any American court. 
[his was a condemnation case for the 
property now occupied by the North- 
western station, and took seven 
months to present, while the jury 
irrived at a verdict—a victory for 
Kies and the company—only after 
having been locked up nineteen days. 

Kies later became general counsel 
for the Chicago & Western Indiana 
Belt Railway, and special counsel for 
the State Treasurer and the West Chi- 
cago Park Board. Then he met for- 
mer president Frank A. Vanderlip of 
the National City Bank on a trip to 
New York, and in three days decided 
to give up his wide and firmly-rooted 
Chicago connections and start all over 
again with the City Bank. He began, 
according to Mr. Vanderlip’s favorite 
procedure with his new lieutenants, 
with no particular job, “plunging into 
the pool to sink or swim.” 

He swam safely to shore with a 
vice-presidency in his grasp. It hap- 
pened that at that time—June, 1914— 
the City Bank was establishing for- 
eign branches throughout the world. 
Kies asked to be assigned to that work, 
and organized the first branches in 
South America. He also organized 
the bank’s foreign trade department, 
and started its magazine, “The Amer- 


When the American International 

Corporation was conceived in Decem- 
ber, 1915, he aided in the preliminaries 
of its formation, and in April, 1916, be- 
came one of the corporation’s vice- 
presidents, performing in addition his 
vice-presidential duties with the City 
Bank until December, 1917, when he 
resigned from the bank to devote all 
his time to the “A. I. C.” Last year, in 
the interests of the International Cor- 
poration, he made a five months’ trip 
to South America to study economic 
id financial conditions. 
_ in 1905 William S. Kies married 
label Best, of Chicago. They have two 
boys and one girl, ahd Mr. Kies feels 
that not the least measure of his suc- 
cess and the greatest source of his 
happiness lies in his ideal family and 
home life, 
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ALLIED OIL CORPORATION 


The important position now occupied by this corpora- 
tion in the oil industry is indicated in the announcement 
that the company owns the entire outstanding capital stock 
of the following companies— 


Consumers Gas & Fuel Company of Texas. 
Central Power & Light Company of Texas. 
Dalsa Oil Company of Texas. 
pee Jacinto Petroleum Corporation of Delaware, 
a 
% of the capital stock of Alamo Petroleum Corporation of 
Delaware. 
10-11 of the capital stock of Western Globe Oil Association 
of Texas. 
% of the capital stock of Okla-Paragon Pipe-Line Corporation 
of Delaware. 
Through its subsidiaries the Company owns approximately 98.113% 
acres of oil and gas leases in Blanco, Gillespie, Llano, Comel, Callahan, 
Coleman, Comanche, Concho, Eastland, Jack, McCullough, Mills, Palo 


Pinto, Parker, Runnels, San Saba, Taylor, Shackelford, Stephens, 
Wichita, Wise and Young Counties, Texas. 


In the Ranger and Stephens County fields, and the Northwest ex- 
tension of the Burkburnett field, the Allied Oil Corporation has seven 
producing oil wells with a potential production of 6,000 barrels per 
day, and has ten additional wells completed to the top of the sand, 
ready to be drilled in when arrangements for the storage or trans- 
portation of the production are completed. Two wells on the Com- 
pany’s holdings in Stephens County are being drilled and a well on 
a 2,000 acre lease in Callahan County, Texas, is now 2,700 feet deep. 
Upon the completion of the wells now on top of the sand and the 
drilling wells, it is estimated that the Company’s oil production will 
reach 15,000 barrels daily. 


On the basis of present available production, when marketed, 

it is estimated that net earnings from oil will be at the rate of 

per annum, and additional earnings from natural gas 

and gasoline, upon the completion of the construction program, 
are estimated at the rate of $1,750,000 per annum. 


This indicated earning capacity gives assurance of ‘the main- 
tenance of the liberal dividend policy heretofore adopted by the 
management. 


Shares are actively dealt in on New York Curb and offer 
an exceptional opportunity for a speculative 


investment. 


Send for complete circular with maps. 


Scott & Stump 


Specialists in Odd Lots 
Stock Exchange Building 
New York Office: 6 Wall Street 
Branch Office: Coatesville, Pennsylvania 
Direct Private Wires 


Investment Securities 


Philadelphia, Pa. 























Do you find FORBES helpful? 


Then you will be glad to see the influence of FORBES grow. 
Here are two ways you can help a lot— 


‘ONE: You can recommend someone in your community (he may be the 
subscription representative of other pulishers right now, although previous 
experience is unnecessary) who would welcome the opportunity we offer 
an enterprising man to procure subscriptions at $4.00 a year (Canada 50c. 
extra; Foreign $1.00 extra) among business, financial and manufacturing 
executives! 


TWO: You can send us the Membership lists of your local business men’s 
organizations. If you are not a member one of your business friends is. 


YOUR REWARD will be the satisfaction of helping to spread constructive 
thinking and doing through the reading of Forbes. 


ADDRESS: Circulation Manager, Forbes Magazine 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








$$$ $$$ _—_—_—- 
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“Del Monte” 
a= beeen me ees oF a the ot ag 
is corporation, 
California cing company whens 


the title of the circular. 
A Fresh er on Your 


Securities 

The investment of an {m- 
portant organization is p rea to 
offer a special service f vestors. 


A splendid way to safeguard your in- 
vestments. 


Booth Fisheries 


Well Protected Convertible In- 


ith recommendations of 
these stocks which combine the safety 
of bonds and preferred stocks with the 
chief advantages of common stock. 


Railroad Bonds 
Yielding from 5% to 8.70%. Circular 
describing these bonds and their in- 
vestment value. 


Long-Term Railroad Bonds 
Six long term railroad bonds yielding 
7% to 8%. These include Rock Island, 
Southern Railway, New York Central, 
Canadian Pacific, Big Four, and Penn- 
sylvania. (State particular system in 
which you are interested.) 


Investment Suggestions 
Circular containing«information re- 
garding industrial preferred stocks. 


Gray Book of Graphic Records 
Charts showing high and low price 
movements of over 40 stock securities, 

with brief analysis of each 
company. 


General Asphalt Company 
Booklet giving comprehensive study ef 
the corporation’s ofl prospects 
Venezuela. 


America’s Opportunity in For- 
eign Investments 
Booklet of information for investors 
in foreign securities. 


What You Should Know About 
Investments 
Booklet briefly describing what securi- 
ties are, how the income is derived 
and paid and how securities may be 


pureh: 

Some Practical Suggestions on 
Will-Making 
A decided! a circular on a 
matter of 


General Market Outlook and the 
Copper Shares 
Circular of information for investors. 


Utah Copper 
eS”, Prepared circular on Utah 
and the outlook for copper 


An Investment Service for In- 
vestors 
Circular describing the special service 
offered investors by a long-established 


American Interational Corpora- 
tion 

Special circular giving the investment 
basis for the common stock of this 
corporation. 

Herschall-Spillman Motor Com- 


pany 
Circular describing the stock of this 
company. 


Empire Gas and Fuel Company 
—8% Preterred 

Circular of detailed information on 
this stock. 


Raritan Refining | Corporation 
Analyses of and participating 
10-year gold bonds of this corporation. 


The Financial Forecast. Annual 
Review and Outlook. 


A careful 0) selected Page 
es f Yor" wd nlieted ——— 
ics, records, 
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usual ability. 


following conditions: 


Personnel Development Service. 


the Perso: 
connection 





Introduced and Sponsored by 


Personnel Development Service 


approached by large business organizations desiring 


UR editorial and executive offices have often been 
O our assistance in their effort to locate men of un- 


On the other hand, quite frequently executives and men 
of executive calibre seeking greater opportunities have visited 
us in New York for the purpose of securing our co-operation. 


The result has been that we have, through personal effort, in the 
past been very helpful in supplying both needs. 


Now through the medium of the Personnel Development Service and 
the advertising columns of FORBES Magazine, we propose to greatly 
increase our usefulness in this field. We will accept advertising from 
concerns looking for men and women of ability and we will also accept 
advertisements from executives seeking larger opportunities, upon the 


Concerns desiring to advertise for executives should include in their 
copy references as to their standing when such information is not avail- 
able through Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. Advertising from individuals will not 
be accepted without a personal interview with the Director of the 
At this interview the applicant will 
be expected to give in confidence a comprehensive history of his past 
experience as well as his reasons for seeking a new connection. 


By this method it will be possible for executives to have the personal 
backing of FORBES Magazine in seeking a greater opportunity. Ordi- 
narily interviews must be held in New York, but as the Director of 
el Development Service often visits the larger cities in 
ith his work, appointments can at times be arranged in the 
applicant’s home city or at some mutually convenient place. 


Advertising rates are 40c. an agate line or $5.60 per column-inch. 
Correspondence as to further information and details is invited. 


PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
OF FORBES MAGAZINE. 








Who Are Rotarians? 


—D To determine a man’s char- 
‘acter it is well to know who his 
associates are—and the value of 
an advertising medium is best 
determined by the caliber of its 
subscribers. 


q THE ROTARIAN, the official 
publication of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, has 
a circulation of 45,000. The BUY- 
ING POWER of this circulation 
may be better appreciated by 
knowing the necessary qualifica- 
tions to membership in a Rotary 


Club. 


@ An applicant must be the 
owner of a business, a partner in 
a firm, an officer in a corporation, 


the local manager of a foreign 
corporation, or a _ professional 
man. He must be above reproach 
morally and of a high credit 
standing. He must be able to sub- 
scribe to the Rotary Code of 
Ethics and the Rotary motto: 
“He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best.” He must be a leader in 
his line. 


The circulation of THE 
ROTARIAN being composed of 
these 45,000 leaders in 550 prin- 
cipal cities, all possessing the 
qualifications above described, it 
will be readily appreciated that 
this magazine represents unusual 
BUYING POWER. 


ROTARIAN 


Published Monthly by the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs 


CHICAGO 


Eastern Representative 


WELLS W. CONSTANTINE 
31 East 17th St., New York 


Advertising Manager 


FRANK R. JENNINGS 
910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


British Representative 
THOS. STEPHENSON 
6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


It Pays To Pick Workers Carefully 


(Continued from page 258) 


It is far better and more economical 
to take two hours to select one man 
who will stay, than to spend ten min- 
utes on one who will draw a few 
week’s pay, producing little or nothing, 
and then quit. 

You would think that anyone would 
agree to this. And yet, eight times 
out of ten when you talk to employers 
about careful selection they immedi- 
ately throw up their -hands and cry: 
“But it takes too much time to go 
through with all that.” 

The following will illustrate the rep- 
utation that some concerns have 
earned because of lax methods of em- 
ployment—because they are afraid of 
fol-de-rol. 

One day I overheard a conversation 
between two young fellows, one of 
whom was out of a job. 

“I think I'll try Blank & Company,” 
said the jobless fellow. 


“Don’t do it,” warned the other. 
“Why not?” 
“Because anybody can get a job 


there.” 

Some employers seriously doubt if 
there is any better niethod than the 
Tom, Dick & Harry way. Others put 
themselves in the attitude of “Let 
well enough alone.” Such an attitude 
I am glad to say, is not typical of 
the American business spirit. The 
business of this country does not stand 
where it does today because such an 
idea was applied to the development 
of our manufacturing, transportation 
organizations. Nor do I believe that 
this is going to be the business man’s 
slogan in the new era—the era that 
might well be called the “Personnel 
Development Era.” 

The business world, as a whole, is 
turning its attention to human rela- 
tions. Employers are asking them- 
selves these questions: 

How can I find better workers? 

How can I select those fitted for my 
work? 


How can I keep the good ones I get? 

These and many similar questions 
are begging for an answer. 

There are two ways of solving them. 
One is to investigate what the leaders 
in personnel development work are 
doing—to get ideas from the more pro- 
gressive concerns, study them and 
observe their methods. Undoubtedly 
this plan is a good one. The chief 
objection is that it is rather slow and 
expensive. Moreover, the observer is 
likely to be confused when he gets 
through and finds it rather difficult 
to draw clear-cut deductions and ap- 
ply what he has learned to his own 
business in a practical way. 

The second way is to enlist the ser- 
vices of an expert on personnel mat- 
ters, one who has not only had ex- 
perience in personnel organization but 
who has already experimented much 
and observed widely. Such an expert, 
after investigating conditions and 
needs in a particular concern, should 
be able to make specific recommend- 
ations of a very practical nature, and 
if needs be proceed to install, with 
the co-operation of the executives, a 
plan to meet every personnel need. 

But regardless of which of these two 
plans is followed, there are five neces- 
sary phases to the organization of a 
thorough-going employment depart- 
ment. 

1. Drawing up a plan of organiza- 
tion, showing in a clear-cut way the 
exact functions of the department and 
its relation to the other departments. 

2. Preparing all necessary forms, in- 
cluding application blank, letter to 
references, physical examination form, 
etc. 1 | 

3. Preparing simple intelligence and 
“performance” tests which will enable 
the employment manager to eliminate 
so far as possible, unsuitable appli- 
cants. 

4. Standardizing salaries. 

5. Conducting a simple job-analysis. 








Speculative Possibilities Among the Medium and Low Priced Stocks 


The approaching return of the rails to private control considerably enhances 
the speculative possibilities of the issues mentioned below: 


PREFERRED STOCKS. 
ee ee i, ie rh en 
BOGE, RUE TS 65. oo So ie kk wea 
WEG: OI owed ros ica ckdct ei cncgs Coed 
PR) ME ccc hanced ndasessonedowals 


COMMON STOCKS. 
WAM, MENON ahi va, 55:0 an goRntat eee 
ee | Serie ieee phe rariry rs 
POLO “MRBWGMBONE, o5..5i5 00 cokes baa eek es 
ERR TE WR Wien nn sacar caccckeecesh 
| RR? Sean n> Sees 


Wy COCCI RETIN ions osc se oko ESOe 
Wheeling & Lake Erie................ 


1916—i918 1919 
Price Rate High—Low High-Low 
71 7 94-56 84—68 
60 6 80—35 73—50 
40 2 64—37 58—37 
54 ef 36—66 76—48 
49 4 69—47 _ 58-48 
18 a 41—20 30—16 
26 - 45—16 32—22 
26 x 38—20 38—22 
31 M, 38— 9 33—12 
28 me 40—18 44—_} 
37 a 102—37 52—34 
27 ae 77—21 40—25 
12 as 23— 9 14— 9 
12 si 27— 8 18— 7 


—Odd Lot Review. 





Commerce passing through the Port 
of New York last year reached the 
unprecedented total of $5,505,050,124, 
including both exports and imports, 
and comparing with $3,811,756,039 in 
the preceding year. The estimated to- 
tal for the whole country is $11,957,- 
275,375. 


*-_ * ® 
The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York has established the new 
title of Second Vice-President and has 
appointed the following: Harry P. 


Barrand, Louis P. Christenson, Archi- 
bald F. Maxwell, Edward H. Rawls, 
Everett E. Risley and Henry C. Ste- 
vens, all formerly assistant cashiers, 
and the manager of the service de- 
partment, James I. Clarke. Julius Paul 
and Hamilton G. Stenersen are new 
assistant cashiers. 


eee 
John Muir & Co. announce the ad- 


mission of Franklin Escher to the firm 
as a general partner. 
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Labor and the Industrial Engineer 


re Many concerns are delaying the installation of better methods of 
nd production control, organization and costs, because of the present labor 
ef Situation. 


is They fear that an outside consultant may incur the ill will of the 


it workers and result in their opposition or perhaps strikes. As a result, 
P- many plans for reducing costs and increasing production are being tabled 
‘ for future consideration. 

- Our Experience with Labor 

“ In the years that we have been’operating in hundreds of plants, employ- 
nd ing thousands of workers, we have yet to have a single instance of labor 
= difficulty. This considered with the fact that we have never been so busy 


ind as we are at present, gives us a right to point to our record with pride. 
rit! 


The reason for our success in this respect is twofold: 


¥ Ist—That management inefficiency is usually a much 
st greater factor in industry than labor inefficiency and 
q we concentrate more on the former than on the latter. 
the 2nd—That inefficiency of labor and management should 
+e be separated and to do this we concentrate on deter- 


in- 


. mining the waste, idle time and delays of workmen, 
7 . equipment and departments. 


rm, 
| i 
and 


oy Inthe December 13th issue of “‘Forbes” certain formulas for determining 
nate the efficiency of worker, management and plant, were incorrectly stated 
-_ and as they are important in connection with determining efficiency, are 


. correctly outlined below: 
ysis. 


— Formulas for Determining Efficiency of Workman, Management 
ks and Plant: 


ces 





A =the time worker spends in plant. 





) B=the work he is credited with, in terms of standard hours of 
es production. ; Bcc Ar 
a C=the time he spends in not producing, for reasons not within his 
37 control. 

—48 

_48 B ‘ity 

*» | A— ¢" efficiency of workman. 

. A—C ae 

pe => = efficiency of management. 


| Bg efficiency of plant. 


_9 Let us outline how we work without in any way jeopardizing your 
—7 relations with your workers. 


irchi- 


awit ‘“‘Knoeppel Organized Service’’ 
hiers, 
Pas C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., INC. 
Six East 39th Street Industrial Engineers New York 


ie ad- 
e firm 


























The railroads are indis- 
pensable to our whole eco- 
nomic life, and railway 
securities are at the very 
heart of most investments, 
large and small, public and 
private, by individuals and 
by institutions. 
WOODROW WILSON 


HE war could not have 

- been won without -rail- 

roads. Transport—by rail 

and sea—is an indispensable 
arm of national defense. 


Carrying capacity, from the 
wheat fields.and the mines and 
the steel mills to the front lines 
in France, was the measure of 
our power in war. 


And it is the measure of our 
power in peace. 


Industrial ex pansion—in- 
creasing national prosperity— 
greater world trade—are vitally 
dependent on railroad growth. 


The limit to the productive 
power of this country is the 











limit set by railroad capacity to 
haul the products of our in- 
dustry. 


The amount of freight carried 
on American rails doubled from 
1897 to 1905—-since that year it 
has doubled again. 


It will double séill again. 


To haul this rapidly growing 
traffic the country must have 
more railroads—more cars and 
engines—more tracks and ter- 
minals. 


Sound national legislation, 
broad-visioned public regula- 
tion, will encourage the expan- 
sion of railroads, without which 
the nation cannot grow. 


This advertisement is published by the 
Association of Railway “executives 





Por of 


a 





Those desiring information cone 
ture by writing to The Association of 








situation may obtain 


the railroad Utera- 
ilway Executives, 61 y, New York, 
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WILLYS- 


IFFERENT from other types, 
the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve 
motor runs better the more you use it. 


The engine is always ready when- 


ever you are. 








WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio 


Entrance, French Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


KNIGHT 


s 
It improves with use; stays quiet and 
it almost never requires adjustment. 


In refinement of detail, the coach 
work is in keeping with the won- 
derful efficiency of the motor. 


WILLYS-ENIGHT 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


le | 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


SLEEVE VALVE MOTOR 
IMPROVES WITH USE 
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ELECTED for plump excellence of texture, 
evenness of fat and lean, smoothness of skin, 
these choicest pork sides are specially trimmed, 
and given our patient, exact curing and smoking. 


The quality of the bacon is enhanced by the 
appetizing, mildly-sweet flavor which is thus 
imparted to it. Tell your dealer you want 
Wilson’s Certified Bacon; it he hasn’t it ask him 
to get it for you, we can stock. him promptly. 


Say Wilson’s Certified Bacon 


bringing 


atebaet: 
the bacon 





—and Get it 


IKE all Wilson products, Wilson’s Certified 
Bacon is selected, handled and prepared 
with the same respect:your own mother shows 
toward anything she prepared especially for you. 


“Wilson’s Meat Cookery”’—Our authoritative 
book on the economical buying and cooking of 
meats mailed free on request. Write us a postal 
for it Address Wilson & Co., Dept. 157, 41st 
Street and Ashland Ave,, Chicago. 




















